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preface* 



This little collection is not wholly identical in 
scope either with the jest-books or with the vol- 
umes of table-talk already in the field. It has 
been compiled with a view to its finding a place 
between the two, being made up wholly from the 
annals of conversation,* and comprising, at the 
same time, only those jests and stories which pos- 
sess the stamp of wit, as distinguished from 
humor or drollery. 

After perusing various essays and other writ- 
ings oh wit and humor, the editor is led to be- 
lieve that the wits themselves have been happier 
than the metaphysicians in their definitions of 
wit. Locke's cumbrous analysis, so universally 
quoted, according to which " Wit lies in an as- 
semblage of ideas, and putting them together 

* An apparent rather than real exception is the inser- 
tion of a few parliamentary and legal bon-moU, 
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with quickness and vivacity, whenever can be 
found any resemblance and congruity, whereby to 
make up pleasant pictures and agreeable visions 
of fancy/' dissects without describing. The image 
evoked in the reader's mind by his " assemblage 
of ideas" is that of an "Evening at Home" of 
the Aikin family, rather than any lighter species 
of entertainment. Addison rightly adds to this 
bill of particulars the element of surprise ; but 
even in his description we fail to recognize the 
familiar features of the thing we call wit. All 
these elaborations bring to mind Dr. Johnson's 
answer when urged to define poetry : " Sir, it is 
easier to say what it is not : we all know what 
light is, but it is not easy to tell what it is." On 
the other hand. Dr. Henneker's reply to Lord 
Chatham, " Wit is what a pension would be if 
given by your lordship to your humble servant, — 
a good thing well applied," is both definition and 
example. But no phrase is truer or of more 
value as a touchstone than that of Shakespeare, — 
" Brevity is the soul of wit." Wit is precise and 
compact both in idea and expression, while humor 
is apt to be more leisurely in movement, more in- 
tangible, often broader in signification. The dis- 
tinction drawn by Carlyle, referring wit to* the 
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bead and humor to the heart, is also fiill of mean- 
ing. Wit is in its nature hard. A great deal of 
the wit in existence consists in direct retort or 
repartee, where the thrust, to be effective, must 
be quick and strike home. Often the very point 
of a witticism lies in its heartlessness, as in the 
case of Talleyrand's famous reply to the man who 
represented to him that " one must live :" " Je fCen 
vois pas la nScessite.^^ Humor is better-natured ; 
in its broader forms it calls forth more laughter, 
and in its finer manifestations exhibits more ten- 
derness, than wit ; it has also a wider range, and 
may contain a deeper poetic or philosophic truth. 
Wit has the advantage only in the mundane vir- 
tues of keenness, precision, and observance of 
etiquette. Yet the best wit has its wisdom as 
well, and some of the most exquisite examples 
add to the grace of manner the charm of heart. 
These are to be looked for only among the choicest 
French mots. English wit is of a stouter fibre, 
and, though often of a pleasanter and more whole- 
some tone than the Gallic esprit^ has never attained 
to the same fineness. How exquisite in feeling, 
for instance, is Sophie Arnauld's sigh for her lost 
youth: ^^Les heureux jours oH j^ Stats si mdl- 
heureuseT^ where a universal truth and a wide- 
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felt sadness find expression in a light play upon 
words. 

It is a matter of some surprise, considering the 
delight which men take in wit and the reputation 
which some men have gained by it, that so few 
really fine specimens should have been preserved. 
It should be remembered, however, that much of 
the ^clat of wit depends upon the moment, the 
environment, upon local allusion, or upon the 
humor of the company : 

" A jest's prosperity lies in the ear 
Of liiiu that hears it." 

The mot that sparkled by candle-light may look 
duller by day, or may have already faded into ob- 
livion with the excitement that called it forth. Nor 
is it to be supposed that the best specimens always 
survive, still less that they survive alone. We do 
not know that accident is any kinder to wit than 
to other products of human ingenuity. It is 
stated that in the search for lacustrine remains 
in Switzerland the relics which turn up in the 
greatest profusion are hair-pins. When we see a 
very slender jest which has come down in a state 
of careful preservation from a remote antiquity, 
we need not draw the conclusion that no better 
ones have been lost in the interval. 
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There is one form of wit which, despite con- 
tempt and prohibition, has displayed a persistent 
vitality. The pun has had sentence of banish- 
ment passed upon it again and again, yet new 
puns continue to be made with fatal facility, and 
ancient puns, which have survived, perhaps, whole 
literatures, show no tendency to disappear. Nor 
has the pun lacked its defenders and protestants 
against the wanton and somewhat inexplicable 
persecution to which it is exposed. When Henry 
Erskine was told that the form of wit in which 
he particularly excelled was the lowest of all, 
" It is," he replied, *' and therefore the founda- 
tion of all wit." There is truth as well as readi- 
ness in the retort. Wit consists primarily in a 
play upon words. Humor sports with ideas ; wit, 
with words and facts. Many of the finest hon- 
mots are untranslatable, because the thought is 
inseparable from the phraseology in which it is 
embodied. Elia, whose favorite diversion was 
" Lamb-punning," to use his own name for it, de- 
fends the exercise on higher grounds : " A pun 
is a noble thing per se ; it is entire, and fills the 
mind ; it is as perfect as a sonnet." And to cite 
a modern instance, showing how much wit, science, 
and moral may be crowded into a pun, take Punch's 
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inimitable answer to Mr. Mallock's query, ** Is 
life worth living?" " It depends on the livery 

Our enjoyment of wit, as of poetry and other 
delights of speech, is always in part a biographic 
interest. How every jest of Lamb's is, so to 
speak, fragrant with his personality I How the 
audacious charm which Sheridan exercised over 
his contemporaries clings to his witticisms I While 
there are numbers of nomadic jests, which it is 
impossible to refer with certainty to any one 
author, or even century, there are many more 
that are genuinely characteristic either of the 
times or of the men who uttered them. To enable 
the reader to note such traits, if he care for them 
at all, this collection has been divided into periods, 
so as to bring together, in an approximate rather 
than exact chronology, the sayings^ of men who 
lived at the same epoch or formed part of the 
same social group. A few words on the character 
of these periods may not be out of place here. 

The specimens of conversational wit that have 
come down to us from the Tudor period are of a 
kind closely allied to humor. The quaint, parch- 
ment-flavored jests of Sir Thomas More, the only 
talker of the period whose conversation is largely 
preserved, might be referred altogether to the latter 
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class, were it Dot for a certain scholarly precision 
which marks them as wit. Practical jokes were 
much relished and practised, even by men who, 
like Greene and Ben Jonson, were accounted great 
wits. Much of this boisterous mirth is preserved 
in the literature of the period, alongside of that 
incomparable blending of wisdom and joyous 
mirth which makes the wit of Shakespeare's 
plays. The word " wit" had not then been nar- 
rowed to the precise meaning which it has come 
to have since. It was applied to sense or intellect, 
as well as to the broadest humor. But that the 
actual thing existed, under every variety of form, 
we have ample testimony in dramatic literature. 
Without disparagement to Bacon's " Apoph- 
thegms," which Macaulay called " the best jest- 
book ever made," and which is the chief source 
of sixteenth-century anecdote, we may yet believe 
that the best wit of the Elizabethan age is lost 
forever. Of the things " done at the Mermaid," 
— the words 

"So nimble, and so full of subtile flame, 
As if that every one from whenoe they came 
Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest, 
And had resolvM to live a fool the rest 
Of his dull life,"— 
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of all that wit of poets and master-minds, not a 
trace remains. 

The wit of the Restoration period is still more 
scantily represented hj sayings, but has in these, 
as in the plays of the time, the definite stamp of 
wit. The few honrmots extant belong to the court, 
and show us the merry monarch jesting at and 
with his courtiers, and accepting even a sharp 
reproof, when spiced with " wit enough to keep it 
sweet," from one or another of the grave divines 
who, on their part, were not less ready and able 
to handle the courtier's weapon. 

The eighteenth century is pre-eminently the 
age of wit, and may be divided into three periods. 
The first is the so-called " Augustan Age" of Eng- 
lish literature. But, though the poets and prose 
writers of this period were designated by the gen- 
eral name of "wits," neither the savage irony of 
Swift, the polished, epigrammatic sarcasm of Pope, 
nor the gentle satire of Addison is reflected in the 
scanty records of their conversation. The second 
and far more fruitful epoch is that which lives 
for us again in Boswell's incomparable biography, 
and which is painted in miniature in the letters 
of Walpole. The wit of this period was almost 
wholly conversational. We have that of Dr. 
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Johnson, which is argumentative, vehement, and 
crushing, but of a full-bodied quality and sug- 
gestive of hearty enjoyment, in which every- 
body participated save the victim ; that of men 
of fashion, such as Selwyn, Chesterfield, and the 
Townshends, which is thin and acrid and scarcely 
provokes a smile ; that of Wilkes, which is arch 
and generally playful and has the generous flavor 
of bonhomie ; and, above all, that of Foote, which 
is the most spontaneous and abundant, and is like- 
wise distinguished by its point, conciseness, and 
appropriateness. Sheridan, whose wit has the gay 
audacity of his character, forms the link between 
this period and the next, but belongs more espe- 
cially to the latter, which embraces the generation 
of legal and political wits — Curran, Ellenborough, 
Jekyll, the Erskines, and others — that flourished 
at the close of the last and in the beginning of 
the present century. 

The wit of the eighteenth century passes by 
insensible gradations into that of the nineteenth. 
But it soon loses the professional tinge, as well as 
its associations with the most conspicuous names 
in literature, and bears the impress of distinct 
social coteries or groups. The hoiv-mots of Rogers 
have a Gallic flavor. Sydney Smith's drolleries 
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are as distinctly British, and have a character all 
their own. They are penetrated, beyond all others, 
with the spirit of fun, and never failed to set the 
table on a roar. The wit of Lamb, of Theodore 
Hook, of Archbishop Whately, has each its 
special flavor, with points of contrast rather than 
of resemblance. But the most prolific of English 
nineteenth-century wits, and the most indubitably 
a wit, is Douglas Jerrold, whose sayings, hard and 
seldom subtle or suggestive, yet brief and pointed, 
can be called by no other name. It is noticeable 
that Jerrold is the only famous conversational wit 
born in the present century. 

It would have been easy, in preparing this col- 
lection for publication, to retell in a more pointed 
and modern form the anecdotes from Bacon and 
Roper ; but to have done so would have been to 
destroy their quaintness of phrase, and would only 
have detracted from their value. The editor has 
therefore adhered to the original wording. In 
all cases an attempt is made to give the most 
authentic form of a story, and notes have been 
added wherever it seemed necessary to explain 
any point in connection with a witticism. 



—Sir T. Hogk, Lonn Bacon, Qdeer Elieabits, 



Rhyme and Reason. 
A certaiD friend of Sir Thotnaa More's, taking 
great pwoa about a book which he intended to 
pnbliah (being well conceited of bia onn wit, 
which no man else thought worthy of commenda- 
tion), brought it to Sir Thomas More to peruse it 
and pass hig judgment upon it, which he did, and, 
finding nothing therein worthy the preas, he said 
to him, with a grave countenance, that if it were 
in verse it would be more worthy. Upon which 
words he went immediately and turned it into 
verse, and then brought it to Sir Thomas again, 
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who, looking thereon, said, soberly, ^^ Yes. marry, 
now it is somewhat, for now it is rhyme, whereas 
before it was neither rhyme nor reason." 

Translation. 
When Sir Thomas More was made Chancellor, 
Manners, who had himself but lately been created 
Earl of Rutland, told him that he was too much 
elated with his preferment ; that he verified the 
old proverb, " Honores mutant mores,^^ " No, my 
lord," said Sir Thomas, "the pun will do much 
better in English : * Honors change Manners.^ " 

A Royal Office- Seeker. 

Bishop Latimer said, in a sermon at court, that 
he heard great speech that the king was poor^ and 
many ways were propounded to make him rich. 
For his part, he had thought of one way, which 
was, that they should help the king to some good 
office, for all his officers were rich. 

A Misfit. 

Henry VIII., wishing to send an embassy at a 
dangerous juncture to Francis I., selected Bishop 
Bonner as ambassador. The bishop said such a 
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message would cost him his life. The king replied, 
" Should the French king do harm to you, my 
representative, I will cut off the heads of all the 
Frenchmen in this kingdom." " So you may, 
sir," replied the bishop ; " but I fear there is not 
one of them that will fit my shoulders." 

A Long Day. 

Sir Thomas More, when the counsel of the 
party pressed him for a longer day, said, " Take 
St. Barnaby's day, which is the longest day in 
the year.*' Now, St. Barnaby's day was within 
few days following. 

Seaman and Landsman. 

One was saying that his great-grandfather and 
grandfather and father died at sea. Said another 
that heard him, " And I were as you, I would 
never come at sea." ** Why," saith he, " where 
did your great-grandfather and grandfather and 
father die ?" He answered, " Where but in their 
beds ?" Saith the other, " And I were as you, I 
would never come in bed." 

Note. — This is probably one of the immemorial jokes 
which haye been afloat as long as ships hare sailed the sea. 
It is here given in the earliest known version from Baoon's 
" Apophthegms." 



V 
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One More. 

Sir Thomas More had only daughters at the 
first, and his wife did ever pray for a boy. At 
~ last be bad a boy, wbicb afler, at man's years, 
proved simple. Sir Thomas said to bis wtfe, 
" Tbou prayedst so long for a boy that be will be 
a boy as long as be lives.'* 

My Lord is Gone. 

While Sir Thomas More was Chancellor, upon 
tbe bolydays one of his gentlemen, when service 
at tbe cburcb was done, used to come to my lady 
bis wife's pew-door and say unto her, " Madam, 
my lord has gone." Tbe next bolyday after tbe 
surrender of bis office and departure of bis gen- 
tlemen, be came unto my lady his wife's pew him- 
self, and, making a low courtesy, said unto ber, 
" Madam, my lord is gone." But she, tbinking 
this at first to be but one of bis jests, was little 
moved, till he told ber sadly be had given up the 
Great Seal. Whereupon she speaking some pas- 
sionate words, be called bis daughters, then pres- 
ent, to see if they could not spy some fault about 
their mother's dressing ; but they, after searcb, 
saying they could find none, be replied, " Do you 
not perceive tbat your mother's nose standetb 
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somewhat awry?" Of which. jeer the provoked 
lady was so sensible that she went from him in a 
rage. 

Note. — Sir Thon^as More was aoonstomed to take part 
in the seryices of the church at Chelsea, wearing a surplice, 
and singing with the choir. On resigning the Chancellor- 
ship, he, of course, no longer had the title of '' Lord." 

A Little More than Kin. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon being appointed a judge 
for the northern circuit, and having brought his 
trials that came before him to such a pass as the 
passing of sentence on malefactors, he was by one 
of the malefactors mightily importuned for to save 
his life; which when nothing that he had said 
did avail, he at length desired his mercy on ac- 
count of kindred. " Prithee," said my lord 
judge, " how came that in ?" " Why, if it please 
you, my lord, your name is Bacon, and mine is 
Hog, and in all ages Hog and Bacon have been so 
near kindred that they are not to be separated." 
" Ay, but," replied Judge Bacon, " you and I 
cannot be kindred except you be hanged, for Hog 
is not Bacon until it be well hanged." 
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Knightly Honor. 

When Sir Thomas More was going to the Tower, 
wearing, as he commonly did, a chain of gold about 
his neck, Sir Richard Cromwell, that had the 
charge of his conveyance thither, advised him to 
send home his chain to his wife or to some of his 
children. " Nay, sir," quoth he, " that I will not ; 
for if I were taken in the field by my enemies I 
would they should somewhat fare the better for 

me. 

Waiting. 

Sir Thomas More, the day he was beheaded, 
had a barber sent to him, because his hair was 
long, which was thought would make him more 
commiserated with the people. The barber came 
to him and asked him whether he would be pleased 
to be trimmed. " In good faith, honest fellow, 
said Sir Thomas, ^^ the king and I have a suit for 
my head, and till the title be cleared, I will do no 
cost upon it," 

A Last Request. 

Sir Thomas More, on the day of his execution, 
when going up the scaffold, which was so weak 
that it was ready to fall, said merrily to the lieu- 
tenant, " I pray you, master lieutenant, see me 
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safe up, and for my coming down let me shift 
for myself." 

Anne BuUen. 

Queen Anne Bullen, at the time when she was 
led to be beheaded in the Tower, called one of 
the king's privy chamber to her, and said to him, 
'^ Commend me to the king, and tell him he is 
constant in his course of advancing me. From a 
private gentlewoman he made me a marquisse, 
and from a marquisse a queen ; and now that he 
hath left no higher degree of earthly honor, he 
hath made me a martyr/' 

Queen Elizabeth and Lord Burleigh. 

Queen Elizabeth was entertained by my lord 
Burleigh at Theobalds, and at her going away, my 
lord obtained of the queen to make seven knights. 
They were gentlemen of the country, of my lord's 
friends and neighbors. They were placed in a 
rank, as the queen should pass by the wall, and, 
to win antiquity of knighthood, in order as my 
lord favored ; though indeed the more principal 
gentlemen were placed lowest. The queen was 
told of it, and said nothing ; but when she went 
along, she passed them all by, as far as the screen, 
as if she had forgot it ; and when she came to the 
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screen, she seemed to take herself with the manDer, 
and said, " I had almost forgot what I promised." 
With that she turned hack and knighted the lowest 
first, and so upward. Whereupon Mr. Stanhope, 
of the privy chamher, awhile after told her, 
" Your majesty was too fine for my lord Bur- 
leigh." She answered, " I have but fulfilled the 
Scripture. The first shall be last, and the last 
first." 

One Good Turn Deserves Another. 

Mr. Mason, of Trinity College, sent his pupil 
to another of the fellows to borrow a book of him, 
who told him, '^ I am loath to lend my books out 
of my chamber ; but if it please thy tutor to come 
and read upon it in my chamber, he shall as long 
as he will." It was winter, and some days qfler, 
the same fellow sent to Mr. Mason to borrow his 
bellows ; but Mr. Mason said to his pupil, " I am 
loath to lend my bellows out of my chamber ; but 
if thy tutor would come and blow the fire in my 
chamber, he shall as long as he will." 

A Woman's Promise. 
Queen Elizabeth seeing Sir Edward Dyer in 
her garden, looked out at her window and asked 
him in Italian*, ^^ What does a man think of when 
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he thinks of Dotting?" Sir Edward (who had 
not had the effect of some of the queen's grants 
so soon as he had hoped and desired) paused a 
little, and then made answer, '^ Madam, he thinks 
of a woman's promise." The queen shrunk in her 
head, but was heard to say, " Well, Sir Edward, 
I must not confute you." 

Note. — Sir Edward Dyer, a pastoral poet and writer of 
madrigals, is believed to have been the author of the well- 
known lines, ** My mind to me a kingdom is,'' which 
breathe a spirit with which that of this anecdote is some- 
what at variance. The queen's question referred to one 
of his poems, entitled " The Praise, of Nothing." 

Faith and Sight. 

Sir Edward Dyer, a grave and wise gentleman, 
did much believe in Kelley, the alchymist,; — that 
he did, indeed, the work, and made gold ; insomuch 
as he went himself into Germany, where Kelley 
then was, to inform himself fully thereof. After 
his return he dined with my lord of Canterbury, 
where at that time was at the table Dr. Browne, 
the physician. They fell in talk of Kelley. Sir 
Edward, turning to the archbishop, said, '^ I do 
assure your Grace, that that I shall tell you is 
truth. I am an eye-witness thereof, and if I had 
not seen it I should not have believed it. I saw 
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Master Kelley put of the base metal into the cru- 
cible, and after it was set a little upon the fire, 
and a very small quantity of the medicine put in, 
and stirred with a stick of wood, it came forth in 
great proportion perfect gold, to the touch, to the 
hammer, to the test." Said the bishop, "You 
had need take heed what you say. Sir Edward 
Dyer, for here is an infidel at the board." Sir 
Edward Dyer said again, pleasantly, " I would 
have looked for an infidel sooner in any place 
than at your Grace's table." " What say you, 
Dr. Browne?" saith the bishop. Dr. Browne 
answered, after his blunt and huddling manner, 
"The gentleman hath spoken enough for me." 
" Why," saith the bishop, " what hath he said?" 
" Marry," saith Dr. Browne, " he said he would 
not have believed it except he had seen it ; and no 
more will I." 

Note. — The same retort was made by Archbishop 
Whately to a gentleman who had been relating to him 
some scientific novelty, and in fact is too obvious an 
answer not to have been produced many times as the oc- 
casion served. As it is here given from Bacon, it forms a 
pleasant bit of antique table-talk. 
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Perplexed in the Extreme. 

In Chancery one time, when the counsel of two 
parties set forth the boundaries of the land in 
question by the plat, and the counsel of one part 
said, " We lie on this side, my lord," and the 
counsel of the other part said, " We lie on this 
side," the Lord Chancellor Hatton stood up and 
said, " If you lie on both sides, whom will you 
have me to believe ?" 

Raillery. 

My lord of Leicester, favorite to Queen Eliza- 
beth, was making a large chase about Cornbury 
Park, meaning to enclose it with posts and rails ; 
and one day was casting up his charge, what it 
would come to. Mr. Goldingham, a free-spoken 
man, stood by, and said to my lord, '^ Methinks 
your lordship goeth not the cheapest way to 
work." " Why, Goldingham ?" said my lord. 
" Marry, my lord," said Goldingham, " count 
you but upon the posts, for the country will find 

you railing y 

No Treason. 

The book of deposing Richard the Second and 
the coming in of Henry the Fourth, supposed to 
be written by Dr. Hayward, who was committed 
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to the Tower for it, bad much incensed Queen 
Elizabeth ; and she asked Mr. Bacon, being then 
of her learned counsel, whether there were no 
treason contained in it. Mr. Bacon, intending to 
do him a pleasure, and to take off the queen's bit- 
terness with a jest, answered, " No, madam, for 
treason I cannot deliver opinion that there is any, 
but very much felony." The queen, apprehend- 
ing it gladly, asked, " How, and wherein ?" Mr. 
Bacon answered, " Because he hath stolen many 
of his sentences and conceits out of Cornelius 
Tacitus." 

No Scandal about Queen Elizabeth. 

Pace, the bitter fool, was not suffered to come 
at Queen Elizabeth, because of his bitter humor ; 
yet at one time some persuaded the queen that 
he should come to her, undertaking for him that 
he should keep within compass. So he was 
brought to her, and the queen said, ^^ Come on. 
Pace, now we shall hear of our faults." Saith 
Pace, ^^ I do not use to talk of that that all the 
town talks of." 

A Test. 

Many men, especially such as affect gravity, 
have a manner after other men's speech to shake 
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their heads. Sir Lionel Craofield would say, 
^^ That it was as men shake a bottle, to see if there 
were any wit in their head or no." 

A Grave Mistake. 
When the archduke did raise his siege from 
Grave, the then secretary came to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and the queen, having intelligence first, 
said to the secretary, " Wot you what ? The 
archduke is risen from the Grave." He answered, 
" What, without the trumpet of the archangel ?" 
The queen replied, " Yes, without sound of trum- 
pet/' 

Fooled with Hope. 

There were fishermen drawing the river at 
Chelsea. Mr. Bacon came thither by chance in 
the afternoon, and offered to buy their draught. 
They were willing* He asked them what they 
would take. They answered, " Thirty shillings." 
Mr. Bacon offered them ten. They refused it. 
" Why, then," said Mr. Bacon, " I will be only a 
looker-on." They drew, and catched nothing. 
Saith Mr. Bacon, " Are not you mad fellows now, 
that might have had an angel in your purse to 
have made merry withal, and to have warmed you 
thoroughly, and now you must go home with 
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nothing?" " Ay, but," said the fishermen, " we 
had hope then to make a better gain of it." Saith 
Mr. Bacon, " Well, my masters, then I'll tell you, 
hope is a good breakfast, but it is a bad supper." 

The Cause of Wit in Others. 

Sir Robert Hitcham said he cared not though 
men laughed at him, he would laugh at them 
again. My lord St. Albans answered, " If he did 
so, he would be the merriest man in England." 

Note. — We meet with this repartee again in the eigh- 
teenth centarj, where it is attributed to Charles Town- 
shend. A certain nobleman having made the naive remark, 
" When I happen to say a foolish thing I always burst out 
a-laughing/' Townshend retorted, " I envy you your hap- 
piness, my lord, for you must lead the merriest life of any 
man in Europe.'' 

Possession and Prospect. 

A lady walking with Mr. Bacon in Gray's Inn 
walks, asked him, Whose that piece of ground 
lying next under the walls was. He answered. 
Theirs. Then she asked him if those fields be- 
yond the walls were theirs, too. He answered, 
" Yes, madam, those are ours, as you are ours, to 
look on, and no more." 
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An Ambassador. 

Sir Henry Wotton said, " An ambassador is an 
honest man sent to lie abroad for the common- 
wealth." 

Note. — This mot may be regarded as an impromptu, 
though its author, to use his own words, " had ohanoed to 
set it down at my friend's Mr. Christopher Fleckamore, in 
his album/' 

International Courtesies. 

Count Gondamar.sent a compliment to my lord 
St. Albans, wishing him a good Easter. My lord 
thanked the messenger, and said he could not at 
present requite the count better than in returning 
him the like ; that he wished his lordship a good 
passover. 

Note. — Gondamar was the Spanish ambassador at the 
court of James I., and in 1620, on account of a threatened 
outbreak of hostilities, was expected to return home. 

Bacon's Opinion of Tall Men. 

My lor^ St. Albans said that wise nature did 
never put her precious jewels into a garret four 
stories high, and therefore that exceeding tall men 
had ever very empty heads. 

Note. — This has been quoted as said in answer to James 
I., when pressed for his opinion as to the capacity of a 
French ambassador who was very tall. 
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A Good Reason. 

James I. said to Dr. Andrews, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and Dr. Neale, Bishop of Durham, who 
were standing behind his chair, " My lords, can- 
not I take my subjects' money when I want it, 
without all the formality of Parliament ?" The 
Bishop of Durham readily answered, " God for- 
bid, sir, but you should : you ar^ the breath of 
our nostrils." Whereupon the king turned and 
said to the Bishop of Winchester, "Well, my lord, 
what say you ?" " Sir," replied the bishop, " I 
have no skill to judge of parliamentary cases." 
The king answered, " No put-offs, my lord: an- 
swer me presently." " Then, sir," said he, " I 
think it is lawful for you to take my brother 
Neale's money, for he offers it." 



Wits: — Charles II., Buckinciiam, Rochester, Dorset, 

ETC. 

Authorities : — RicHARDSONiANA, Reresby's Memoirs, 

• ETC. 



Time works Wonders. 

When Jeremy Taylor was introduced to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, he was told by the 
prelate that his extreme youth was a bar to his 
present employment. " If your Grace," replied 
Taylor, " will excuse me this fault, I promise, if 
I live, to mend it." 



Time and Eternity. 

Archbishop Leighton, when a young clergy- 
man, being charged with not preaching on the 

needs and duties of the times, replied, ^^ If all the 

29 
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brethren have preached on the times, may not 
one poor brother be suffered to preach on eter- 
nity ?" 

Fiction and Truth. 

Waller, the poet, who was bred at King's Col- 
lege, wrote a fine panegyric on Cromwell when 
he assumed the Protectorship. Upon the restO" 
ration of Charles, Waller wrote another in praise 
of him, and presented it to the king in person. 
After his majesty had read the pqem, he told 
Waller that he wrote a better on Cromwell. 
" Please your majesty," said Waller, like a true 
courtier, "we poets are always more happy in 
fiction than in truth." 

Apprehensions. 

Yilliers, Duke of Buckingham, was saying one 
day to Sir Robert Viner in a melancholy humor, 
" I am afraid, Sir Eobert, I shall die a beggar at 
last, which is the most terrible thing in the 
world." 

" Upon my word, my lord," said Sir Robert, 
" there is another thing more terrible which you 
have to apprehend, and that is, you will live a 
beggar, at the rate you go on." 
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Going Farther to Fare Worse. 

Charles II., while walking one morning in the 
Park attended only by two noblemen, meb^ the 
Duke of York returning from hunting, escorted 
by a party of the guards. The duke, after 
saluting the king, said that he was greatly sur- 
prised to find his majesty in that place with so 
small an attendance, and that he thought his 
majesty exposed himself to some danger. " No 
kind of danger, James,'' replied the king, " for I 
am sure no man in England will take away my 
life to make you king." 

The Reproof Valiant. 

Dr. South, chaplain to Charles II., once, when 
preaching before the court, found his audience in- 
clined to slumber, on which he stopped his dis- h 
course, and in a loud tone called Lord Lauderdale 
by name, and said to him, " Fie, my lord Lauder- 
dale ! you snore so loud you will wake the king I" 

The Miracles of Faith. 

Charles II. asked Dr. Mountain whom he should 
appoint to a see just vacant. The doctor replied, 
" Sire, if ye had faith even so much as a grain of 
mustard-seed, you would say unto this Mountain; 
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' Be thou brought hither and cast into that sea/ 
and it should be done." 

Wisdom in Counsel. 

Charles II. one day asked Lord Dorset why 
Queen Elizabeth was so long remembered, her 
birthday being still kept by the nation as a holi- 
day, while those of his father and grandfather 
were no more thought of than William the Con- 
queror's. " The reason is," said the frank peer 
to the frank king, ^^that she, being a woman, 
chose men for her counsellors, whereas men, when 
they reign, usually choose women/' 

The Author of " Hudibras." 

The Earl of Dorset, having a great desire to 
pass an evening with Butler as a private gentle- 
man, prevailed upon a common friend, Mr. Shep- 
herd, to introduce him into his company at a 
tavern to which they both resorted. This being 
done, Butler, while the first bottle was being 
drunk, appeared very flat and heavy; at the 
second bottle, extremely brisk and lively, abound- 
ing in wit and learning and making himself a 
most agreeable companion ; when the third bottle 
was finished, he again sank into such stupidity and 
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dulness that hardly anybody could have believed 
him to be the author of " Hudibras." The next 
day the Earl of Dorset was asked his opinion of 
him : he answered, "He is. like a ninepin, little at 
both ends, but great in the middle." 

Corruptly Incorruptible. 

Charles II. once said to Sidney, " Look me out 
a man that can't be corrupted. I have sent three 
treasurers to the North, and they have all turned 
thieves," " Well, sire, I will recommend Mivert." 
" Mivert !" exclaimed the king ; " why, Mivert is 
a thief already." " Therefore he cannot be cor- 
rupted, your majesty," answered Sidney. 

Never Too Late to Mend. 

Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, was complain- 
ing to Sir John Cutler, a rich miser, of the dis- 
order of his affairs, and asked him what he should 
do to escape ruin. "Live as I do, my lord,*' 
said Sir John. " It will be time for that when I 
am ruined," answered the duke. 

Measure for Measure. 

Dr. Hickringal, who was one of King Charles 

II.'s chaplains, whenever he preached before his 

8 
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majesty, was sure to tell him of his faults from 
the pulpit. One day his majesty met the doctor 
Id the Mall, and said to him, ^^ Doctor, what 
have I done to you, that you are always quar- 
relling with me ?" "I hope your majesty is not 
angry with me," quoth the doctor, " for telling 
the truth?" "No, no," said the king, "but I 
would have us for the future be friends/' " Well, 
well," quoth the doctor, " I will make it up with 
your majesty on these terms: cm you mend FU 

mend* 

The Retort Courteous. 

When Penn stood before Charles II. with his 
hat on, the king put off his. " Friend Charles," 
said Penn, " why dost thou not put on thy hat?" 
" 'Tis the custom of this place," replied the mon- 
arch, " that only one person should be covered at 

a time." 

Taking a Hint. 

A nobleman taking leave when going as am- 
bassador, the king said to him, "The principal 
instruction you require is to observe a line of 
conduct exactly the reverse of that of your prede- 
cessor." " Sire," replied he, " I will endeavor so 
to act that you shall not have occasion to give 
m,y successor the like advice." 
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A Forcible Argument. 

That erudite Cantab, Bishop Burnet, preaching 
before Charles II., and being much warmed with 
his subject, uttered some religious truth with ^reat 
vehemence, and, at the same time striking his fist 
on the desk with great violence, cried out, " Who 
dare deny this ?" " Faith," said the king, in a 
tone more piano than that of the orator, " nobody 
that is within the reach of that Jist of yours^ 

Charles II. and Rochester. 

The witty Earl of Rochester, the favorite of 
Charles II., one day had the audacity to inscribe 
the following epigram on the door of the king's 
bedchamber : 

'' Here lies our sovereign lord the king, 
Whose word no man relies on ; 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one." 

When the king read the inscription, ^' True," 
said he : " my sayings are my own, but my doings 
are those of my ministers." 

A Comparison. 

The Duke of Buckingham said of Charles II. 
and his brother, afterwards James II., *' The 
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king could see things if he would, and the duke 
would see them if he could." 

Nell Gwynn and the Duchess. 

Mademoiselle Louise de Qu^rouaille, created 
Duchess of Portsmouth, was the most formidable 
rival of Nell Gwynn, and more than one encounter 
of wits took place between the French favorite 
and the ex-orange-girl. The news of the Cham 
of Tartary's death reached England at the same 
time with the news of the death of a prince of 
the blood in France. The duchess appeared at 
court in mourning ; so did Nell. The latter was 
asked, in the presence of the duchess, for whom 
she wore mourning. " Oh," said Nell, " have you 
not heard of my loss in the death of the Cham of 
Tartary ?" " But what relation," said her friend, 
" was the Cham of Tartary to you ?" " Exactly the 

same relation," said Nell, " that the Prince of 

was to Mademoiselle Qu^rouaille." 

Small by Degrees. 

In one of Dryden's plays there occurred the 
line, '' My wound is great, because it is so small," 
which the actress, playing the part on its first 
representation, endeavored to render as moving as 
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possible, uttering it with great emphasis, and then 
pausing with a very mournful air. The Duke of 
Buckingham, who sat in one of the boxes, imme- 
diately called out, loud enough to be heard all 
over the house, " Then 'twould be greater w^re 
it none at all." 

The Quip Modest. 

Charles II. once called Lord Chancellor Shaftes- 
bury " the greatest rogue in England." " Of a 
subject, sir, perhaps I am," was the reply. 

Facing the Music. 

Charles II. was altogether in favor of extem- 
poraneous preaching, and was unwilling to listen 
to the delivery of written sermons. On one occa- 
sion he asked the famous Stillingfleet how it was 
that he always read his sermons before the court, 
when he preached without book elsewhere. Stil- 
lingfleet answered something about the awe of so 
noble a congregation and the presence of so great 
and wise a prince, with which the king appeared 
very well satisfied. " But pray," continued Stil- 
lingfleet, " will your majesty give me leave to ask 
you a question ? Why do you read your speeches, 
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when jou can have none of the same reasons ?" 
** Why, truly, doctor," answered the king, " your 
speech is a very pertinent one, and so will be my 
answer. I have asked the two Houses so often 
and for so much money that I am ashamed to 
look them in the face." 

Brief and to the Point. 

When Dr. Barrow, tutor to Sir Isaac Newton, 
presented himself as a candidate for holy orders, 
he was asked only three questions in Latin, his 
prompt and neatly-turned answers having fully 
satisfied his examiners. Here is the examination': 
" Quid est fid^f' (What is faith ?) 
" Quod non mdes" (What thou dost not see.) 
" Quid est spes f (What is hope ?) 
" Magna rc«." (A great thing.) 
" Quid est caritas .^" (What is charity ?) 
" Magna raritas^ (A great rarity.) 

Give thy Thoughts no Tongue. 

Charles II. one day remarked to Gregorio Leti, 
a native of Milan, who had acquired some celeb- 
rity as an historian, " I hear, Leti, you are writing 
the history of the Court of England." The au- 
thor answered in the affirmative. ^' You must 
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take care," said the king, " that your work gives 
no offence." " Sir," replied Leti, " I will do what 
I can ; but if a man were as wise as Solomon he 
would scarcely be able to avoid giving some 
offence." " Why, then," rejoined Charles, with 
his usual pleasantry, " be as wise as Solomon : 
write proverbs, not histories." 

A Mot of Rochester. 

Rochester said that every man would be a 
coward if he durst. 

Solid Satisfaction. 

Joe Haines the comedian, famous for his wit 
and practical jokes, was one day seized by two 
bailiffs on the street for a debt of twenty pounds. 
The Bishop of Ely happened to be just passing 
by in his coach. Quoth Joe to the bailiffs, 
*' Gentlemen, here's my cousin, the Bishop of 
Ely, going into his house ; let me but speak to 
him, and he'll pay the debt and charges." So 
Joe went up to the coach, pulling off his hat. 
The bishop ordered the coach to stop. Joe said 
to him in a low voice, " My lord, here are two 
poor men who have such great scruples of con- 
science that I fear they will hang themselves." 
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" I will see to that," said the bishop. So, calling 
to the bailiffs, he said, ^^ You two men come to me 
to-morrow morning and 1*11 satisfy you." The 
men bowed and went their way. Joe went also 
his way. In the morning, the bailiffs, expecting 
the debt and charges, repaired to the bishop's. 
" Well," said the good man to them, " what are 
your scruples of conscience?" " Scruples !" said 
the bailiffs ; " we have no scruples. We are bailiflfe, 
my lord, who yesterday arrested your cousin, Joe 
Haines, for twenty pounds. Your lordship prom- 
ised to satisfy us to-day, and we hope your lord- 
ship will be as good as your word." His lordship 
saw the trick practised upon him, but was as 
good as his word. 

Millions in It. 
A man who had just finished a large consump- 
tion of Cheshire cheese at a tavern said, in allu- 
sion to its inhabitants, ^^ Now I can say, like 
Samson, I have slain my thousands and my tens 
of thousands," " Yes," answered one of the 
company, " and with the same weapon, the jaw- 
bone of an ass." 
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The Perfection of Tact. 

Sidney Godolphin, who held oflBce during sev- 
eral successive reigns, and in that of Queen Anne 
became lord high treasurer and received the title 
of earl, was noted for his tact, his knowledge of 
business, and his capacity for making himself 
useful. Charles II. said of him, " Sidney Godol- 
phin is never in the way, and never out of the 
way." 

Fathers and Sons. 

The first Protestant Duke of Norfolk, carrying 
the sword of state before James II. to his popish 
chapel, stopped at the door. The king, on going 
in, said to him, " Your father would have gone 
farther." The duke answered, " But your father 
would not have gone so far." 

Absolution. 

A statesman who had taken the precaution to 
become a Catholic on the accession of James II. 
was yet apprehensive lest he had in another 
matter offended the king. Lord Halifax said to 
him, " Be of good cheer, my lord : thy faith hath 
made thee whole." 
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Well Matched. 

Dr. Busby, whose figure was beneath the com- 
mon size, was one day accosted in a public coffee- 
room by an Irish baronet of colossal stature, with, 
" May I pass to my seat, Giant ?" When the 
doctor, politely making way, replied, " Pass, O 
Pygmy !" " Oh, sir," said the baronet, " my 
expression alluded to the size of your intellect^ ^ 
" And my expression, sir," said the doctor, " to 
the size of yowrs^ 




Wits : — SwiPT, Prior, Garth, Attbrbury, etc. 

Authorities : — Liyes op Swipt, Walpoliana, Kino's An- 
ecdotes, ETC. 



Trophies. 

A French nobleman once showing Matthew 
Prior the palace of his master at Versailles, and 
desiring him to observe the many trophies of 
Louis the Fourteenth's victories, asked Prior if 
King William, his master, had many such trophies 
in his palace. " No," said Prior : " the monu- 
ments of my master's victories are to be seen 
everywhere but in his oton house" 



Exonerated. 

In King William's time a Mr. Tredenham was 

taken before the Earl of Nottingham on suspicion 

of having treasonable papers in his possession. 

48 
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" I am only a poet,'* said the captive, " and those 
papers are my roughly-sketched play." The earl 
examined the papers, however, and then returned 
them, saying, " I have heard your statement and 
read your play, and, as I can find wo trace of aplot 
in either, you may go free." 

A Legitimate Retort. 
Lord Stair, who was sent from the English 
court as ambassador to France, was considered 
to bear a striking resemblance to Louis XIV. 
The king, who had been told of the circumstance, 
on receiving the new ambassador, looked at him 
very hard, and said, " Was your mother ever in 
France, my lord ?" " No, sire," replied Lord 
Stair, quickly, " but my father was." 

Note. — Unfortunately for the authenticity of this very 
olever motf Lord Stair, if he made the retort at all, was not 
the first to make it. It is found in Bacon's ** Apophthegms," 
where it is given from a classical . source, as having been 
said by an ambassador to Augustus OsBsar. 

A Wise Comment. 

The motto adopted by William of Orange on 
his accession to the English crown was ^^ Non 
ra/pui^ sed recepC^ (" I did not steal it, but re- 
ceived it"). On this being repeated to Dean 
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Swift, he said, with a sarcastic smile, " The re- / 

ceiver is as bad as the thief." ^ 

The Reproof Accepted. 

Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, when a cer- 
tain bill was brought into the House of Lords, 
said that he prophesied last winter that this 
bill would be attempted in the present session, 
and he was sorry to find that he had proved a 
true prophet. Lord Coningsby, who spoke after 
the bishop, and always spoke in a passion, desired 
the House to remark that one of the right rev- 
erends had set himself forth as a prophet; but 
for his part he did not know what prophet to 
liken him to, unless to that foolish prophet 
Balaam, who was reproved by his own ass. At- 
terbury, in replying, said, " Since the noble lord 
hath discovered in our manners such a similitude, 
I am well content to be compared to the prophet 
Balaam ; but, my lords, I am at a loss to make out 
the other part of the parallel. I am sure that I 
have been reproved by nobody but his lordship." 

A Spirited Answer. 

When the Earl of .Cadogan was sent on an 
embassy to Vienna, he was one day invited by 
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Prince Eugene to be present at a review of the 
Austrian Cuirassiers, which were a body of ten 
thousand horse and said to be the finest troops 
in Europe. During the review, Prince Eugene 
turned to an English officer who had accom- 
panied my lord Cadogan, and asked him if he 
thought that any ten thousand English horse 
could beat those Austrians. " I do not know, 
sir," replied the officer, " whether they could or 
not, but I know that five thousand would try." 

The Pleasures of Memory. 

Swift being one day at a sheriff^s feast, among 
other toasts the chairman called out, '* Mr. Dean, 
the trade of Ireland." The Dean answered, 
" Sir, I drink no memories," (in allusion to the 
title of a book of Bishop Brown's, just out, against 
" Drinking the Memories of the Dead.") 

Full Proof. 

Lord Peterborough was once taken by the mob 
for the great Duke of Marlborough (who was then 
in disgrace with them), and, being about to be 
roughly treated, said, " Gentlemen, I can con- 
vince you by two reasons that I am not the Duke 
of Marlborough. In the first place, I have only 
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Jive guineas in my pocket; and in the second, 
they are heartily at your service." He got out 
of their hands with loud huzzas and acclama- 
tions. 

Drowning the Music. 

Prior was at the opera, sitting next to a French- 
man who accompanied with his voice the prin- 
cipal singer. Prior began abusing the performer 
in the strongest terms of reproach, till the French- 
man expostulated with him for censuring a person 
of acknowledged merit. ^^ I know all that," said 
Prior ; " but he sings so loud as to prevent my 

hearing yow." 

A Reform Bill. 

Judge Burnet, son of the famous historian and 
Bishop of Salisbury, was in his youth addicted 
to loose and boisterous joys. His father once 
found him in a serious mood, and asked, ^' What 
is the matter with you, Tom? What are you 
meditating on ?" 

" A greater work than your lordship's * History 
of the Reformation,' " replied the son. 

" Indeed 1 and what may that be ?" asked the 
bishop. 

" Even the reformation of myself, my lord,'' 
was the answer. 
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Goodness in Things Evil. 

On one occasion, when Dr. Garth was present, 
the Duchess of Marlborough was urging the duke 
to take some medicine contrary to his inclination. 
At length she said vehemently, " Do, my lord, take 
it. ril be hanged if it will not do you good." 
Dr. Garth joined in her Grace's entreaty, and 
slyly said, " Take it, my lord : it will certainly do 
you good, one way or the others 

Note. — In the memoirs of John Taylor, the comic drama- 
tist, this retort is attributed to Lord Chesterfield. 

Short Prayers. 

Dr. William King relates in his '* Anecdotes 
of his Own Times" that at a dinner at the Duke 
of Ormonde's there arose a jocular dispute con- 
cerning short prayers. Sir William Wyndham 
said that the shortest prayer he had ever heard 
was the prayer of a common soldier just before 
the battle of Blenheim : '* O God, if there be 
a God, save my soul, if I have a soul I" This 
was followed by a general laugh. Bishop Atter- 
bury, disapproving the irreverence with which 
the subject was treated, said, " Your prayer. Sir 
William, is indeed very short ; but I remember 
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another as short, but a much better, oflfered up 
likewise by a poor soldier in the same circum- 
stances : ^ God, if in the day of battle I for- 
get thee, do not thou forget me.' " 

Note. — The prayer quoted by ^tterbury is taken from 
the " Memoirs of the Reign of Charles I./* by Sir Philip 
Warwick; where it is authentically given as having been 
uttered just before the battle of Edgehill by Sir Jacob 
Ashby. After making it, he rose up, crying out, " March 
on, boys !" 

A Set-Down. 

Swift was one day in company with a young 
coxcomb, who, rising from his chair, said, with a 
conceited and confident air, ^^ I would have you 
to know, Mr. Dean, I set up for a wit." " Do 
you, indeed?" replied the dean; "then take my 
advice and sit dovm againy 

Budding Tyranny. 

• Frederick, Prince of Wales, asked Pope how 
he could love a prince, when he disliked kings. 
Pope replied, " The young lion is harmless, and 
even playful ; but when his claws are full grown 
he becomes cruel, dreadful, and mischievous." 

4 
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Spectator and Tattler. 

When Sir Kichard Steele was made a member 
of the Commons it was expected from his writings 
that he would have been an admirable orator ; but 
not proving so, De Foe said, " He had better have 
continued the Spectator than started the Tatlery 

Confession and Consolation. 

A lady, complaining how rapidly time stole 
away, said, " Alas I I am near thirty." A doc- 
tor who was present and knew her age said, *' Do 
not fret at it, madam, for you will get further from 
that frightful epoch every day." 

Scruples. 

Tom Burnet, son of Bishop Burnet, happen- 
ing to be at a dinner at the lord mayor's in the 
latter part of the reign of Queen Anne, when 
the Tories were for a space triumphant, after 
two or three healths " The Ministry" was toasted. 
Burnet, unwilling to compromise his principles 
by drinking to a cabinet he could not approve of, 
endeavored to escape by telling a story to the 
person who sat next him. This, however, would 
not do with the lord mayor, who, observing a 
full glass on the table, called out, *' Gentlemen, 
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where sticks the ministry?" " At nothing," re- 
plied the Whig, and immediately drank off his 
glass. 

The Wit Outwitted. 

Pope, who was deformed and very small, was 
one evening at Button*s coffee-house, where he 
and a set of literati had got poring over a 
Latin manuscript in which they had found a 
passage that none of them could comprehend. A 
young ofl&cer, who heard their conference, begged 
that he might be permitted to look at the pas- 
sage. "Oh," says Pope, sarcastically, " by all 
means; pray, let the young gentleman look at 
it." Upon which the young officer took up the 
manuscript, and, considering it awhile, said there 
only wanted a note of interrogation to make the 
whole intelligible, which was really the case. 
" And pray, master," says Pope, with a sneer, 
" what is a note of interrogation ?" " A note of 
interrogation," replied the young fellow, with a 
look of great contempt, " is a little crooked thing 
that asks questions." 

Patriotic Zeal. 

Lady Carteret, the wife of the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Lrelaud, remarked to Dean Swift, " The air of 
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this country is very good/' " Don't say so in 
^ England, my lady," he replied, eagerly, " for if 
you do they will certainly tax it.'' 

Neighborly Politeness. 

Sir Godfrey Kneller and Dr. Ratcliffe lived 
next door to each other, and were extremely inti- 
mate. Kneller had a very fine garden, and, as the 
doctor was fond of flowers, he permitted him to 
have a door into it. Eatcliffe's servants gather- 
ing and destroying the flowers, Kneller sent to 
inform him that he would nail up the door ; to 
which Katcliffe, in his rough manner, replied, 
" Tell him he may do anything hut paint it." 
" Well," replied Kneller, " he may say what he 
will, for tell him I will take anything from him 
except physic,^* 

A Non-Juror. 

Daniel Purcell, who was a non-juror, was tell- 
ing a friend that when King George the First 
landed at Greenwich, he had a full view of him. 
"Then," said his friend, "you know him by 
sight." " Yes," replied Daniel, " I think I know 
him, but I cavil t swear to him,^^ 
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An Agreeable Practice. 

Dr. Garth, who was one of the Kit-Kat Club, 
comiDg there one night, declared he must soon be 
gone, having many patients to attend ; but, some 
good wine being produced, he forgot them. When 
Sir Kichard Steele reminded him of his patients. 
Garth immediately said, " It's no great matter 
whether I see them to-night or not ; for nine of 
them have such had constitutions that all the 
physicians in the world can't save them, and the 
other six have such good constitutions that all 
the physicians in the world can't kill them." 

Not Witchcraft, but Quackery. 

A fellow set out a sign pretending to cure 
agues, which he spelled egoes. Some one said to 
Swift, " How does that fellow profess to cure 
agues ?" He replied, " I don't know, but I am 
sure it is not by a spelV^ 

Too Old to Rise. 

Dr. King, Bishop of Derry, was a candidate for 
the primacy of Ireland, but was set aside on the 
score of age. When his successful rival. Dr. 
Boulter, called upon him shortly after. Dr. King 
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received him without rising from his cliair, saying, 
" My lord, I am certain your Grace will forgive me, 
as you know I am too old to rise." 

Subjectivity. 

Daniel Purcell, the famous punster, was de- 
sired to make a pun extempore. " Upon what 
subject?" said Daniel. ** The king," answered 
the other. ** Oh, sir," said he, " the king is no 
subjeX5t." 

Female Quarrels. 

A nobleman, hearing that two of his female 
relations had quarrelled, asked, " Did they call 
each other ugly ?" " No." " Well, well, I shall 
soon reconcile them." 

Honor among Thieves. 

Moody, the actor, was robbed of his watch and 
money. He begged the highwayman to let him 
have cash enough to carry him to town, and the fel- 
low replied, " Well, Master Moody, as I know you, 
I'll lend you half a guinea ; but, remember, honor 
among thieves !" A few days after, he was taken, 
and Moody, hearing that he was at ** The Brown 
Bear," in the Strand, went to inquire after his 
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watch ; but when he began to speak of it, the 
fellow exclaimed, "Is that what you want? I 
thought jou had come to pay the half-guinea you 
borrowed of me." 

Mind-Reading. 

The Chevalier Taylor was boasting that he 
could read the thoughts of everybody present by 
looking in their eyes. A lady, who was annoyed 
at his conceit, asked him, with a smile of con- 
tempt, " Do you know what I am thinking ?'* 
" Yes, madam," said he. " Then," she replied, 
" it's very safe, for I am sure you won't repeat it." 

Muscular Christianity. 

Mr. Suckling, a clergyman of Norfolk, having 
a quarrel with a neighboring gentleman who in- 
sulted him and at last told him, " Doctor, your 
gown is your protection," replied, " It may be 
mine, but it shall not be yours," pulled it off, and 
thrashed the aggressor. 

A New Reading. 

Towards the close of the administration of Sir 
Robert Walpole, he was talking very freely to 
some of his friends of the vanity and vexations 
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of office, and, alluding to his intended retirement, 
quoted from Horace the following passage : 

■ 

" Lnsisti satis, edisti satis, atque biblsti : 
Tempus abire tibi est/' 

" Pray, Sir Robert," said one of his friends, 
" is that good Latin ?" " I think so," answered 
Sir Robert : " what objection have you to it ?" 
" Why," said the other, dryly, '* I did not know 
but the word might be bribe tsti in your Horace." 

The Wise keep their Own Counsel. 

Dr. Garth being asked of what religion he was, 
replied, " The religion of all sensible men." " And 
what is that ?" inquired his interlocutor. " Sen- 
sible men never tell their religion," was the reply. 

Female Talkers. 

It was customary in some parish churches for 
the men to be placed on one side, and the women 
on the other. A clergyman, in the midst of his 
sermon, found himself interrupted by the talking 
of some of the congregation, of which he was 
obliged to take notice. A woman immediately 
rose, and, wishing to clear her own sex from the 
aspersion, said, " Observe, at least, your rever- 
ence, it is not on our side." "So much the 
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better, good woman, so much the better," an- K 
swered the clergyman : "it will be the sooner 



over^ 



All Ways. 

Soon afler Mr. Winnington deserted the Tories, 
Sir John Cotton was abusing him to Sir Robert 
Walpole, and said, " That young dog promised he 
would always stand by us." Sir Robert replied, 
" I advise my young men never to use always.^^ 
" Yet," said Cotton, who had a habit of stam- 
mering, " you yourself are very apt to make use 

of all ways^ 

Very Pretty. 

One day, just as an English officer had arrived 
at Vienna, the empress, knowing that he had seen 
a certain princess much celebrated for her beauty, 
asked him if it was really true that she was the 
most beautiful woman he had ever seen. "I 
thought so yesterday ^^^ he replied. 

How to Get Rid of an Enemy. 

Dr. Mead, calling one day on a gentleman who 
had been severely afflicted with the gout, found, 
to his surprise, the disease gone, and the patient 
rejoicing on his recovery over a bottle of wine. 
'^ Ah !" said the doctor, shaking his head, " this 
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madeira will never do ; it is the cause of all 

your suifering." "Well, then," rejoined the 

gay incurable, "fill your glass, for now we have 

found out the cause^ the sooner we get rid of it 

the better." 

Quiet at Last. 

Sir William Dawes, Archbishop of York, was 
very fond of a pun. His clergy dining with him 
for the first time after he had lost his lady, he 
told them he feared they did not find things in so 
good order as they used to be in the time of poor 
Mary, and, looking extremely sorrowful, added, 
with a deep sigh, " She was, indeed, Mare Padfi- 
ciimr A curate, who pretty well knew what she 
had been, said, " Ay, my lord, but she was Mare 
Mortuum first." 

Matchless. 

Lord Willoughby de Brooke was a very singu- 
lar character, and had more peculiarities than any 
nobleman of his day. Coming once out of the 
House of Peers, and not seeing his servant among 
those who were waiting at the door, he called out, 
in a very loud voice, " Where can my fellow 
he f " Not in Europe, my lord," said Anthony 
Henley, who happened to be near him, " not in 
Europe y 
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But One Good Translation. 

Dryden*8 translation of Virgil being commended 
by a right reverend bishop, Lord Chesterfield said, 
" The original is indeed excellent ; but everything 
suffers by translation — except a hishopF^ 

A Low Estimate. 
Queen Caroline hinted to Lord Chesterfield her 
design of shutting up St. James's Park and turn- 
ing it into a garden, and asked him what he 
thought the alteration would cost. His reply 

was, " Only three crowns I" (alluding to the title, 

69 
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then officially worn by the English monarch, of 
King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland.) 

Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy. 

" I have heard frequent use," said Lord Sand- 
wich, in a debate on the Test Laws, ^^of the 
words ^ orthodoxy' and * heterodoxy ;' but I con- 
fess myself at a loss to know precisely what they 
mean." " Orthodoxy, my lord," said Bishop 
Warburton, in a whisper, — " orthodoxy is my 
doxy, — heterodoxy is another man's doxy." 

Patience. 
When Lord Chesterfield was one day at New- 
castle House, the duke happening to be very par- 
ticularly engaged, the earl was requested to sit 
down in an anteroom. " Garnet upon Job," a 
book dedicated to the duke, happened to lie in the 
window ; and his Grace, on entering, found the 
earl so busily engaged in reading that he asked 
how he liked the commentary. " In any other 
place," replied Chesterfield, " I should not think 
much of it ; but there is so much propriety in 
putting a volume upon patience in the room where 
every visitor is to wait for your Grace, that here 
it must be considered as one of the best books in 
the world." 
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A Change of Air. 
The celebrated Lady Townshend, long noted for 
her wit and her airs, turned Jacobite. Her friend 
Lady Brown said to her, " Lady Townshend, it was 
all very well while you were only affected, but now 
that you are disaffected it is intolerable." 

The Quintessence of Flattery. 

Quin, being asked by a lady why there were 
more women in the world than men, answered, 
^' It is a law of nature, madam : we always see 
more of heaven than of earth.*' 

A Thin Disguise. 

Quin was at an auction of pictures when old 
General Guise came into the room. " There's 
General Guise," said somebody to Quin : " how 
very ill he looks !" " You are mistaken," said 
Quin : " Guise is dead these two years." " Nay, 
but believe your eyes," said the other: " there he 
is." At this Quin put on his spectacles, and, after 
viewing him from head to foot for some time, ex- 
claimed, " Why, yes, sir, I'm right enough : he 
has been dead these two years, it's very evident, 
and has now only gotten a day-rule to see the 
pictures." 



V 
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A Surly Bachelor. 

Quia, in visiting at a house where the children 
were made to show off before the company, was 
heard muttering to himself, during this infliction, 
" Oh, the injured memory of Herod I" 

Hold, Enough ! 

A young man once waited upon Quin to state 
his desire of going on the stage, and, to give an 
idea of his capabilities, offered to recite Hamlet's 
soliloquy. Quin assented, and the aspirant, strik- 
ing an attitude, began, " To be or not to be" — 
" Hold !" cried Quin, " that will do. Hot to be, 
upon my honor." 

A Good Name. 

A victim of Quin's wit sought him out at the 
theatre, and said, indignantly, ^' Mr. Quin, I un- 
derstand you have been taking away my name." 
" Why, how is that ?" said the actor, coolly. 
'* You called me a scoundrel, sir." " Oh, then 
keep your name, sir," said Quin, and walked off. 

A Wit among Lords, 
A nobleman at Bath, who was not distinguished 
for the brilliancy of his ideas, exclaimed admiringly, 
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when QuId had just said something especially 
happy, " What a pity 'tis, Quin, that a clever 
fellow like you should be only a player !" Quin 
fixed his eyes upon the sprig of nobility, and, 
having taken his measure, in a tone of the deepest 
scorn inquired, " Why, what would your lordship 
have me be ? — a lord?" 

The Moor in Miniature. 

When Garrick was announced to play Othello, 
Quin secured a place in the pit to see him. It 
was at the time that Hogarth's famous prints of 
" Marriage h la Mode" were just in vogue, in one 
of which is introduced a negro footboy bringing 
in a tea-equipage. When Garrick re entered in 
the third act, Quin suddenly exclaimed, loud 
enough to be heard by half the pit, " Here is 
Pompey, but where are the tea-things ?" 

Quin in a Quandary. 

A gentleman who sat next to Quin at a dinner, 
having helped himself to a large quantity of pud- 
ding, said, ^^ Mr. Quin, let me recommend this 
pudding to you.*' " With all my heart," said 
Quin. *^ But," looking first at the gentleman's 
plate and then at the dish, ^^ which is the pud- 
ding?" 
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Uneasy lies the Head. 

On the 30th of January (the date of the exe- 
cution of Charles I.) Quin was wont to say that 
" Every king in Europe would rise with a crick 
in his neck." 

Note. — " Cromwell do ? God, doctor, he gart kings ken 
that there was a lith in their neck," was old Auchinleck's 
reply to Dr. Johnson, related by Boswell and highly rel- 
ished by Carlyle. 

A Unanimous Remnant. 

Quin was disputing with a Jacobite concerning 
the execution of Charles I. " By what laws was 
he put to death ?" asked his opponent. ^^ By all 
the laws that he had left them/' answered Quin. 

A Threatening Countenance. 

At the trial of the rebel lords Selwyn noticed 
a lady, who had w4iat is termed a hatchet-face, 
watching the accused with great interest. " What 
a shame," said Selwyn, " to turn her face to the 
prisoners before they are condemned !" 

Note. — This is an allusion to the custom by which when 
a peer was convicted of treason and sentenced to be be- 
headed, he withdrew from the bar surrounded by a guard 
carrying battle-axes, the edges of which were turned to- 
wards him. 
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Reparation. 

Some ladies were bantering Selwyn on bis want 
of feeling in attending to see Lord Lovat's bead 
cut off. " Wbj," be said, " I made amends by 
going to tbe undertaker's to see it sewn on again." 

Toadyism. 

At tbe sale of tbe effects of Mr. Pelbam, tbe 
prime minister, Selwyn, pointing to a silver dinner- 
service, said, " Lord, bow many toads bave been 
eaten off tbese plates !" 

A National Failing. 

Wben Boswell was introduced to Jobnson in 
Mr. Davies's back parlor, recollecting tbe strong 
prejudice of tbe great man towards tbe Scotcb, be 
begged bis bost not to tell wbere be came from. 
Tbis at once put it into Davies's bead to introduce 
bim as " from Scotland." Boswell, fearful of tbe 
effect tbis migbt bave, exclaimed, " Mr. Jobnson, 
I do indeed come from Scotland, but I cannot 
belp it," and received tbe crusbing answer, " Tbat, 
sir, I find, is wbat a very great many of your 
countrymen cannot belp." 

Comparative Barrenness. 
A gentleman spoke of some Scotcb settlers wbo 

bad taken possession of a barren part of America, 

6 
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and wondered why they should choose it. John- 
son : " Why", sir, all barrenness is comparative. 
The Scotch would not know it to be barren." 

Half a Loaf. 

On some one speaking of the diffusion of edu- 
cation in Scotland, Dr. Johnson said, ^^ Their 
learning is like bread in a besieged town, — every 
man gets a little, but no man gets a full meal." 

Caledonian Prospects. 

Boswell introduced to Dr. Johnson a Scotch- 
man who was unlucky enough to choose for the 
topic of his conversation the praises of his native 
country, which, he remarked, had a great many 
noble, wild prospects. " I believe, sir," said John- 
son, " you have a great many. Norway, too, has 
noble, wild prospects ; and Lapland is remarkable 
for prodigious, noble, wild prospects. But, sir, 
let me tell you, the noblest prospect which a 
Scotchman ever sees is the high-road that leads 
him to England." 

Signs of the Times. 

Somebody, lamenting the state of the country, 
said, " Poor old England is lost." Johnson : " Sir, 
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it is DOt so much to be lamented that old Eng- 
land is lost as that the Scotch have found it.'' 

Dr. Johnson on Buchanan. 

In a conversation concerning the merits of 
English and Scotch literature, Dr. Johnson 
having given liberal praise to George Buchanan 
as a writer, a Scotchman, imagining that on this 
ground he should have an undoubted triumph 
over him, exclaimed, " Ah, Dr. Johnson, what 
would you have said of Buchanan had he been 
an Englishman ?" " Why, sir," said Johnson, 
" I should not have said of Buchanan, had he 
been an Englishman, what I will now say of him 
as a Scotchman, — that he was the only man of 
genius his country ever produced." 

A Monarch of the Forest. 

Dr. Johnson while in Mull had the misfortune 
to lose his trusty oak stick, which he had carried 
there from London. Boswell could not persuade 
him that it had not been stolen. " No, no, my 
friend," said he : *' it is not to be expected that 
any man in Mull who has got it will part with it. 
Consider, sir, the value of such 2^ piece of timber 
here." 
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A Fair People. 

Dr. Barnard having once expressed to Dr. 
Johnson an apprehension that if he should visit 
Ireland he might treat the people of that country 
more unfavorably than he had done the Scotch, 
he replied, " Sir, you have no reason to be afraid 
of me. The Irish are not in a conspiracy to cheat 
the world by false representations of the merits of 
their countrymen. No, sir, the Irish are a fair 
people, — they never speak well of one another." 

Calling the Kettle Black. 

Boswell mentioned to Dr. Johnson that David 

Hume had made a short collection of Scotticisms. 

" I wonder," said Johnson, " that he should find 

them." 

The Tables Turned. 

Lord Elibank, the Scotch peer, was told that 
Dr. Johnson, in his dictionary, had defined oats 
to be food for horses in England and for men in 
Scotland. " Ay," said his lordship, " and where 
else can you find such horses and such men ?" 

An Effective Alliance. 

Foote, being told of the appointment of a 
Scotch nobleman, said, ^' The Irish take us all tVi, 
and the Scotch turn us all ot£^." 
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In Every Depth a Lower Still. 

Foote was asked on his return from Ireland 
what he thought of the condition of the Irish 
peasantry. He said it had solved a question 
which hefore had heen a constant plague to him, 
and he now knew what the English beggars did 
with their cast-off clothes. 

Illustrations. 

Foote praising the hospitality of the Irish, after 
one of his trips to the sister kingdom, a gentle- 
man asked him whether he had ever been at Cork. 
" No, sir," replied Foote ; ** but I have seen many 
drawings of it." 

Exit an Attorney. 

A simple countryman was telling Foote of the 
expense he had been to to bury a relation, an at- 
torney, in proper style, with carriages, hat-bands, 
etc. " What I do you bury your attorneys here ?" 
asked Foote. " Yes, to be sure we do ; how 
else ?" " Oh, we never do that in London. When 
an attorney happens to die, we lay him out in a 
room over night by himself, lock the door, throw 
open the sash, and in the morning he is entirely 
off." " Indeed !" cried the amazed farmer : " what 
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becomes of him ?" "Why, that we cannot ex- 
actly tell : all we know is there is a strong smell 
of brimstone left in the room." 



A Poser. 

Foote was once in company with a person who 
flashed away very brilliantly, while Foote seemed 
grave. " Why, Foote," said the other, " you are 
flat to-day; you don't seem to relish a joke." 
** You have not tried me yet, sir," said Foote. 

Too Much at Once. 

Lord Chesterfield one day, at an inn where he 
dined, complained very much that the plates and 
dishes were very dirty. The waiter, with a de- 
gree of pertness, observed, " It is said every one 
must eat ajpeck of dirt before he dies." " That 
may be true," said Chesterfield, "but no one is 
obliged to eat it all at one mealj you dirty dog." 

Advancement. 

When the elder Pitt became Lord Chatham, 
Lord Chesterfield characterized his advancement 
as " a fall up-stairs." 
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Not a Peerless Wit. 

Dr. Johnson said of Lord Chesterfield, " This 
man I thought had been a lord among wits, bat 
I find he is only a wit among lords." 

A Cat may look at a King. 
Talking of the royal family being seen often at 
Ranelagh, Lady Townshend said, "This is the 
cheapest family to see, and the dearest to keep, 
that ever was.'' 

A Sneer at Whitefield. 

Somebody inquired of Lady Townshend whether 
it were true that Whitefield had recanted. " No," 
said she : *' he has only canted." 

Long and Short. 

Speaking of the two well-known Sir Thomas 
Robinsons, of whom the one was tall and thin, 
the other short and fat, Lady Townshend said, " I 
can't imagine why the one should be preferred to 
the other ; I see but little difference between them ; 
the one is as broad as the other is long.^^ 

Note. — It was on the tall Sir Thomas Robinson that Lord 
Chesterfield composed the well-known couplet, — 

" Unlike my subject will I frame my song : 
It shall be witty, and it shan't be long." 
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Arch Simplicity. 

Philip, Earl of Stanhope, whose dress always 
corresponded with the simplicity of his manners, 
was once prevented from going into the House of 
Peers by a door-keeper who was unacquainted with 
his person. Lord Stanhope was resolved to get 
into the House without explaining who he was ; 
and the door-keeper, equally determined on his 
part, said to him, " Honest man, you have no 
business here. Honest man, you can have no 
bi(Biness in this place." " I believe,*' rejoined his 
lordship, " you are right : honest men can have no 
business here." 

A Good Substitute. 

A vehement political declaimer, calling aloud 
for the head of Lord North, turned round and 
perceived his victim unconsciously indulging in a 
quiet slumber, and, becoming still more exasper- 
ated, denounced the minister as capable of sleep- 
ing while he ruined his country. The latter only 
complained how cruel it was to be denied a solace 
which other criminals so often enjoyed, that of 
having a nigMs rest before their fate. On Mr. 
Martin's proposal to have a starling placed near 
the chair and taught to repeat the cry of "//i/*a- 
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nuru* coalition /'' Lord North coolly suggested that 
as long as the worthy member was preserved to 
them, it would be a needless waste of the public 
money, since the starling might well perform his 
office hy deputy. 

Not Napping. 

Lord North's good humor and readiness were 
of admirable service to him when the invectives 
of his opponents would have discomforted a graver 
minister. He frequently indulged in a real or 
seeming slumber. On one occasion, an opposition 
debater, supposing him to be napping, exclaimed, 
" Even now, in these perils, the noble lord is 
asleep !** " I wish / was^^^ suddenly interposed 
the weary minister. 

Too Many Syllables. 

A gentleman called at the house of a Mr. Chol- 
mondeley and asked the servant who opened the 
door if Mr. Chol-mon-de-ley were at home, pro- 
nouncing the name with all its syllables, in in- 
fringement of custom, which shortens it to 
Chumly. " Don't know, sir," replied the imper- 
turbable British lackey. '^ I'll ask some of his 
pe-o-ple." 
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Slow Acquisition. 

When Dr. Johnson, in his tour to the Hebrides, 
visited St. Andrews, he was shown over the old 
library, where the librarian exhibited to him 
some of his rare literary treasures. Dr. Johnson 
mentioned a certain old book, and asked if the 
library possessed a copy. " No, sir," was the reply ; 
" it is a very expensive work, and, I fear, beyond 
the means at our command.'' ^* Oh," said the 
doctor, " you'll get it by degrees ;" alluding to the 
custom which then prevailed of selling degrees. 

Advice to Authors. 

A lady desired Dr. Johnson to give his opinion 
of a work she had just written, adding that if it 
would not do, she begged him to tell her, for she 
had other irons in the fire, and in case of it not 
being likely to succeed, she could bring out some- 
thing else. " Then," said the doctor, after turn- 
ing over a few leaves, " I advise, you, madam, to 
put it where your other irons are." 

No Hurry. 

A gentleman who introduced his brother to 
Dr. Johnson was earnest to recommend him to 
the doctor's notice, which he did by saying, 
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" When we have sat together some time, you'll 
find mj brother grow very entertaining.'* " Sir," 
said Johnson, '* I can wait." 

Music without Charms. 
Dr. Johnson being at a concert, and very in- 
attentive while a celebrated violinist was per- 
forming a solo, a musical friend, to induce him 
to take greater notice of what was going on, told 
him how extremely difficult it was. **Sir," re- 
plied the doctor, ^^ I could wish it were impos- 
sible." 

An End of Argument. 

Dr. Johnson having argued for some time with 
a very pertinacious gentleman, his opponent, who 
had talked in a very puzzling manner, happened v 
to say, " I don't understand you, sir ;" upon which 
Johnson observed, ** Sir, I have found you an 
argument, but I am not obliged to find you an 
understanding." 

A Big Price. 

A young man who was talking away with great 
freedom to Dr. Johnson at last said, '^ Ah, sir, 
what would you give to be as young as I 
am ?" To which the doctor, surveying him good- 
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humoredly, replied, " Why, I would almost con- 
sent to be as foolish.*' 

Stealing Thunder. 

Mrs. Thrale was once taking Dr. Johnson to 
task for his harsh treatment of a man who she 
thought did not deserve it, though his conversation 
had not been profound. " I am sorry if I vexed 
him,*' Said the doctor, " for there is certainly no 
harm in a fellow rattling a rattle-box, only don't 
let him think that he thunders." 

A Tragical Situation. 

When Johnson was writing his tragedy " Irene," 
he read what he had done to Gilbert Walmsley, who 
objected to his having already brought his heroine 
into great distress, and asked him, " How can you 
possibly contrive to plunge her into deeper ca- 
lamity?" Johnson, in sly allusion to the sup- 
posed oppressive proceedings of the court of 
which Mr. Walmsley was registrar, replied, " Sir, 
I can put her into the spiritual court." 

A Large Majority. 

A gentleman hearing Dr. Johnson enumerate 
the qualities which go to the making of a poet, 
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began to parody them with a list of virtues neces- 
sary to a good cook, and ended by declaring that 
he who dressed a good dinner was a more excel- 
lent and a more useful member of society than he 
who wrote a good poem. " In this opinion," said 
Dr. Johnson, " all the dogs in the town will join 
you." 

Lost Forever. 

On a young man lamenting one day that he 
had lost all his Greek, ^^ I believe it happened at 
the same time, sir," said Dr. Johnson, *^ that I 
lost all my large estate in Yorkshire." 



As Easy as Lying. 

At the time of the Ossian controversy. Dr. 
Johnson vehemently denied both the authenticity 
and the merit of the poems published as trans- 
lations of the Welsh bard. Dr. Blair, who be- 
lieved in them warmly, asked him whether he 
thought any man of a modern age could have 
written such poems. Johnson replied, " Yes, 
sir ; many men, many women, and many chil- 
dren." 
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Gargantua's Mouth. 
Goldsmith one day, in company with Johnson, 
said that he thought he could write a good fable, 
mentioned the simplicity which that kind of com- 
position requires, and observed that in most fables 
the animals introduced never talk in character. 
" For instance," said he, " the fable of the little 
fishes, who saw birds fly over their heads, and, 
envying them, petitioned Jupiter to be changed 
into birds. The skill,*' continued he, ^^ consists 
in making them talk like little fishes." While he 
indulged himself in this fanciful revery, he ob- 
served Johnson shaking his sides and laughing. 
Upon which he smartly proceeded, "Why, Dr. 
Johnson, this is not so easy as you seem to think, 
for if you were to make little fishes talk they 
would talk like whales,^* 

Rousing the Lion. 

One of the company at a supper, when Dr. 
Johnson was present, attempted, with too much 
forwardness, to rally him on his appearance a 
short time before at the theatre. " Why, sir, did 
you go to Mrs. Abington's benefit? Did you 
see ?" Johnson : " No, sir." " Did you hear ?" 
Johnson : " No, sir." " Why then, sir, did 
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you go ?" Johnson : " Because, sir, she is a 
favorite with the public; and when the public 
cares the thousaudth part for you that it does for 
her, I will go to your benefit too." 

The Church in the Way. 

Dr. Johnson censured Gwyn, the architect, for 
taking down a church which might have stood 
for many years, and building a new one in a more 
convenient place, for no other reason but that 
there might be a direct road to a new bridge. 
" You are taking," said the doctor, " a church 
out of the way, that the people may go in a 
straight line to the bridge." " No, sir," replied 
Gwyn ; "I am putting the church in the way, 
that the people may not go out of the wayT 

Bad Luck. 

A gambler said to Foote, ^^ Since I last saw 
you I have lost an eye." " I am sorry for it," 
said Foote. " Pray, at what game ?" 

Note. — There is a story similar to this, of one gambler 
saying to another, '' Did you know that I had had the mis- 
fortune to lose my wife?" "No," was the reply: "did 
you lose her at faro or at vingt-et-un ?" 
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Not Insured against Fire. 

Foote was to spend his Christmas with Mr. 
B— , when, the weather being very cold, and 
but bad fires, occasioned by a scarcity of wood in 
the house, Foote, on the third day after he went 
there, ordered his chaise, and was preparing to 

depart. Mr. B pressed him to stay. " No, 

no,*' says Foote : " were I to stay any longer, you 
would not let me have a leg to stand on; for 
there is so little wood in your house, that I am 
afraid one of your servants may light the fire with 
my right leg^^ which was his wooden one. 

An Unruly Auditor. 

At one of Macklin's lectures the lecturer was 
solemnly composing himself to begin, when a buzz 
of laughter from where Foote stood ran round the 
room. Macklin turned to him at once with his 
most imposing manner, and said, " Well, sir, you 
seem to be very merry there, but do you know 
what I am going to say ?'* " No," replied Foote. 
" Pray, do you ?" 

A Nice Distinction. 

Ned Shuter thus explained his reasons for pre- 
ferring to wear stockings with holes to having 
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them darned : " A hole," said he, " may be the 
accideDt of a day, and will pass upon the best 
gentleman ; but a darn is premeditated poverty." 

Friendly Countenance. 

When Charles Yorke was returned a member 
for the University of Cambridge, he went round 
the Senate to thank those who had voted for him. 
Among the number was a Mr. P., who was pro- 
verbial for having the largest and most hideous 
face that ever was seen. Mr. Yorke, in thanking 
him, said, ^* Sir, I have great reason to be thank- 
ful to my friends in general, but confess myself 
under a particular obligation to you for the very 
remarkable countenance you have shovm me upon 
this occasion." 

I would not be thy Executioner. 

Lord Foley, whose extravagance frequently 
brought his creditors upon him so as to have exe- 
cutions in his house, was rallying George Selwyn 
on his particular curiosity for spectacles of death. 
" You go," said he, " I understand, to see all exe- 
cutions." " No, my lord," answered George : " I 
don't go to see your executions." 

6 
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Better Sport anon. 

A namesake of Charles James Fox having been 
hung at Tyburn, the latter inquired of Selwyn 
whether he had attended the execution. " No," 
was Selwyn's answer : " I make a point of never 
frequenting rehearsals." 

Alive or Dead. 
When the first Lord Holland was on his death- 
bed, he was told that Selwyn, who had long lived 
on terms of the closest intimacy with him, had 
called to inquire after his health. " The next 
time Mr. Selwyn calls," he said, " show him up : 
if I am alive, I shall be delighted to see him, and 
if I am dead, he will be glad to see me." 

Not " for All Time." 

George Selwyn, happening to be at Bath when 
it was nearly empty, was induced, for the mere 
purpose of killing time, to cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of an elderly gentleman he was in the habit 
of meeting at the rooms. In the height of the 
following season, Selwyn encountered his old asso- 
ciate in St. James's Street. He endeavored to 
pass unnoticed, but in vain. ** What ! don't you 
recollect me?" exclaimed the cuftee. "I recol- 
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lect you perfectly," replied Selwyn ; '' and when 
I next go to Bath I shall be most happy to be- 
come acquainted with you againr 

Note. — According to Planch e, Rogers told this story at 
one of his breakfasts as having happened to himself. 

A Good Thing 111 Applied. 

Goldsmith, speaking of the success of Beattie's 
"Essay on Truth,*' said, "Here's such a stir 
about a fellow that has written one book, and I 
have written many." " Ah, doctor," replied Dr. 
Johnson, " there go two-and-forty sixpences, you 
know, to one guinea." 

A DifTerent Standard of Weight. 

Some person remarked to Sterne that apothe- 
caries bore the same relation to physicians that 
attorneys do to barristers. "So they do," said 
Sterne ; " but apothecaries and attorneys are not 
alike, for the latter do not deal in scruples^ 

Professional Sympathy. 

Harry Woodward, walking with a friend, met 
a most miserable object, who earnestly solicited 
their charity. On Woodward giving a few pence, 
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his friend said, ^^ I believe that fellow is an im- 
postor." " He is either the most distressed man 
or the best actor I ever saw in my life," replied 
the comedian ; ^^ and as either one or the other , he 
has a brotherly claim upon me^ 



Canonization. 

Hume's house in Edinburgh stood at the cor- 
ner of a new street which had not yet received 
any n&me. A witty young lady, a daughter of 
Baron Ord, chalked on the wall of the house the 
words " St. David's Street." Hume's servant-maid 
read them, and, apprehensive that some joke was 
intended against her master, went in great alarm 
to report the matter to him. '^ Never mind, lass," 
said the philosopher : '^ many a better man has 
been made a saint of before." 



Music hath Charms. 

"Why are you forever humming that. air?" 
inquired Foote of a man without a sense of tune 
in him. " Because it haunts me." " And no 
wonder," was the reply: "you are forever mur- 
dering it." 
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Lost and Saved. 

Garrick aod Foote were leaving the Bedford 
coffee-house together, when Garrick dropped a 
guinea. " Where can it have gpne ?" said Foote, 
after they had 'hunted for it awhile. "Gone to 
the devil, I think,'' said Garrick, impatiently. 
" Well said, David 1" cried Foote ; " let you alone 
for making a guinea go farther than anyhody 
else 1" 

A Spirit of Economy. 

Macklin said of Garrick, " Sir, in talk he was 
a very generous man, and I believe he was no 
hypocrite in his immediate feelings ; but, sir, he 
would tell you all this very plausibly at his house 
in Southampton Street, till, turning the corner, 
the very first ghost of a ha^penny he met with 
would melt all his fine resolutions ^ into thin air.' " 

Hush- Money. 
George Garrick, brother to David, held a sub- 
ordinate position at the theatre, where part of his 
duty consisted in stilling any noise that might 
arise behind the scenes while Garrick, who was 
most susceptible to such annoyance, was acting. 
George was in receipt of a salary which was 
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thought by the actors to be out of proportion to 
his merits. Some of them were wondering why 
he should get so much. " Why," said Charles 
Bannister, ^^ it is A?a^-money." 

A Diminutive Scale. 

Foote, in ridiculing the Shakespeare Jubilee, 
declared that he meant to have a pasteboard imi- 
tation of the ceremonies. " Pray, sir, are your 
puppets to be as large as life ?" asked a lady of 
fashion. " Oh, dear madam, no I" replied Foote; 
" not much above the size of Garrick." 

Imps of Darkness. 

Selwyn was walking with Lord Pembroke, 
when they were besieged by a number of young 
chimney-sweepers, who kept importuning and 
plaguing them for money. At length Selwyn 
made them a low bow. " I have often," he said, 
" heard of the sovereignty of the people : I sup- 
pose your highnesses are in court mourning ?" 

A Passover. 

When one of the Foley family crossed the 
Channel to avoid his creditors, Selwyn said, ^' It 



.> 
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is a passover that will not be much relished by 
the Jews." 

Note. — Moore mentions that Berkeley Craven called the 
permission the Jews gave him to oome over from Paris and 
try his chance at Newmarket for a month '' the Jews' Pass- 
over." 

Robbing the Mall. 

One night at White's, observing the postmaster- 
general losing a large sum of money at piquet, 
Selwyn, pointing to the successful player, re- 
marked, " See how he is robbing the mail !" 

Parliamentary By- Play. 

Observing the Speaker of the Irish House of 
Commons tossing about bank-bills at a hazard- 
table at Newmarket, " Look," said Selwyn, ** how 
easily the Speaker passes the money-bills." 

Scintillations. 

The beautiful Lady Coventry was one day ex- 
hibiting to George Selwyn a splendid new dress 
covered with large silver spangles the size of a 
shilling, and inquired of him whether he admired 
her taste. " Why," he said, " you will be change 
for a guinea." 
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Travellers* Tales. 

Selwyn was one day dining in a large company 
where Bruce, the Ahyssinian traveller, was re- 
lating some of those strange stories of adventure 
which other persons of that day besides Dr. John- 
son were wont to receive with incredulity. One 
of the company asked him what musical instru- 
ments were used in Abyssinia. Bruce hesitated 
a moment, and at length said, *^ I think I saw one 
lyre there." " Yes," whispered Selwyn to his 
next neighbor ; ^^ and there is one less now he has 
left the country." 

Acquiescence. 

Sir Fletcher Norton was noted for his want of 
courtesy. When pleading before Lord Mansfield 
on some question of manorial right, he chanced 
to say, " My lord, I can illustrate the point in an 
instance in my own person : I myself have two 
little manors." The judge immediately interposed 
with one of his blandest smiles, " We all know it, 
Sir Fletcher." 

A Free Translation. 

Lord Mansfield, being told of the following 
motto on the coach of an eminent quack, — " A 
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numine salus^^^ — thus translated it : " God help 
the patient." 

Light versus Fire. 

Lord Mansfield once exclaimed, in answer to 
some legal position of Mr. Dunning, " If that be 
law, Mr. Dunning, I may hum my law-books !" 

" Better read them, my lord," was the sarcastic 
rejoinder. 

Corporations have no Souls. 

On some one complaining of the injustice of a 
corporation, Lord Thurlow exclaimed, "How can 
you expect justice from a corporation ? It has 
neither a body to be kicked nor a soul to be 
d— dl" 

Knave of Clubs. 

Lord Thurlow, wishing to see Dunning pri- 
vately, went to the coffee-house which he was in 
the habit of frequenting, and asked a waiter if 
Mr. Dunning was there. The waiter, who was 
new to the place, replied that he did not know 
him. " Not know him I" cried Thurlow, with his 
usual oath. " Go up-stairs, and if you see any 
gentleman who looks like the knave of clubs, tell 
him he is particularly wanted." The waiter 
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went up, and presently returned, followed by 
Dunning. 

Emendations. 

Thurlow having got into a dispute with a bishop 
concerning a living of which the chancellor had 
the alternate presentation, the bishop's secretary 
called upon him, and said, '' My lord bishop sends 
his compliments to your lordship, and believes 

that the next turn to present to the living of 

belongs to his lordship." Thurlow replied, " Give 
my compliments to his lordship, and tell him 
I will see him d — d before he shall present." 
Secretary : " This, my lord, is a very unpleasant 
message to deliver to a bishop." Thurlow : '* You 
are right : it is so. Therefore tell the bishop that 
I will be d — d before he shall present." 

A Foregone Conclusion. 

Lord North, before his own experience of co- 
alitions, said to one of a firm of tradesmen which 
had " Fog and Son" on its sign, " This is a very 
extraordinary coalition of yours, and cannot be 
expected to .last, for either fog banishes sun or 
sun expels fog, and in either case there's an end 
of the partnership." 
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A Bright Example. 

Lord Chatrham, in the course of a conversation 
with Dr. Hen nek er, called upon him for a defini- 
tion of wit. " My lord,'* said he, " wit is what a 
pension would be if given by your lordship to your 
humble servant, — a good thing, well applied." 

A Very Valiant Trencherman. 

The Duke of Cumberland came one night 
into the greenroom at the Hay market Theatre. 
" Well, Foote," said he, " here I am, ready to 
swallow all your good things." "Really," said 
Foote, " your royal highness must have an excel- 
lent digestion, for you never bring anything up 



again." 



Small Measure. 



Foote was dining with a thrifty Scotch peer, 
who decanted his wine sparingly, but descanted 
largely on its excellence and its age. " It is very 
little of its age," said Foote. 

Note. — This pleasantry, attributed in several quarters 
to Foote, is also told of the anonymous " witty country- 
man"' in seventeenth-century jest-books, and probably 
dates back to a remote antiquity. The jest itself is open 
to theVeproach it conveys. 
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A Plain Case. 

A gentleman praising the personal charms of 
a very plain woman in the presence of Foote, the 
latter said, " And why don't you lay claim to 
such an accomplished beauty ?'* " What right 
have I to her?" exclaimed the gentleman. 
" Every right by the law of nations," replied 
Foote; " every right, as the^ra^ discoverer, ^^ 



Ready to take a Joke. 

When Lord Townshend was Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, he was annoyed by the importunities of 
the then Provost of Dublin, who was constantly 
soliciting for places. " My dear Hely," cried 
his lordship at last, " I have really nothing left 
to give you, except a majority of dragoons." " I 
accept it with pleasure,** replied the provost. 
" What !" said his lordship, rather taken aback by 
this compliance, "do you want to wear a uni- 
form ? I assure you, my dear fellow, it wouldn't 
do at all. I only meant it as a joke." " And I 
accept it," replied the provost, " to show you how 
well I can take a joke." 
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Wide Awake. 
When Lord Towoshend was superseded by 
Lord 'Haroourt as Lord-LieuteDant of Ireland, 
the latter, on his arrival at Dublin, suddenly dis- 
turbed Townshend at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing at a drinking-party with some chosen friends. 
Lord Townshend, in no degree abashed, good- 
humoredly congratulated his successor. "Your 
lordship," he said, "has certainly come among 
us rather unexpectedly, but you must admit that 
you did not find us napping." 

Final and Fatal. 

A volatile young nobleman afler a plentiful 
sowing of wild oats at last married. " Now," 
said his countess to him, " I hope, my lord, you'll 
mend." " Madam," he replied, " I assure you 
this is my last folly." 

Passing the Rosy. 

Foote was once in company where the wine was 
producing more disturbance than concord. One 
gentleman so far forgot himself in debate as to 
throw a bottle at his antagonist's head; upon 
which, catching the missile in his hand, Foote 
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restored the good humor of the party by observing 
that, " If the bottle was passed so quickly, not one 
of them would be able to stand out the evening.'* 

A Word to the Wise. 

Foote went one evening into White's coffee- 
house, and was talkin<r with much animation, 
when, at the point of one of his best stories, one 
of the party interrupted him with an air of most 
considerate apology : " I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Foote, but your handkerchief is half out of your 
pocket." " Thank you, my lord," said Foote, re- 
placing it ; " you know the company better than 
I do," and went on with his story. 

A Theory of Creation. 

A rich contractor was holding forth upon the 
instability of the world. " Can you account for 
it, sir?" he asked, turning to Foote. " Well, not 
very clearly," he replied, " unless we suppose it 
was built by contract." 

The Reason Why. 

Foote was once asked why learned men are to 
be found in rich men's houses, and rich men 
never to be seen in those of the learned. " Why," 
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said he, " the first know what they want, but the 
latter do not.*' 

An Exchange of Civilities. 

Two gentlemen at Bath haying a difference, one 
went to the other's door early in the morning and 
wrote the word scoundrel upon it. The other 
called upon his neighbor, and was answered by a 
servant that his master was out. ^' No matter," 
he said : " I only came to return your master's 
visit, as he lefl his name at my door in the 
morning." 

The Dinner-Bell. 

Burke's eloquence on great occasions was hardly 
more extraordinary than his indefatigable energy 
and interest in all matters before the House. In 
the days when he wearied everybody with details, 
and, as Goldsmith so happily put it, — 

** Too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 
And thought of oonvincing while they thought of 
dining/' — 

a large number of the members actually did 
betake themselves to that occupation, which cir- 
cumstance earned for the great orator the title of 
" The Dinner-Bell." A member, who was just 
going into the House on one of these occasions, 
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meeting Selwyn and some others coming out, in- 
quired, "Is the House up?" "No,*' replied 
Selwyn ; " but Burke is." 

No Great Loss. 

George III. scolded Lord North for never going 
to the concerts of ancient music. " Your brother 
the bishop," said the king, "never misses them, 
my lord." " Sir," answered the premier, " if I 
were as deaf as my brother the bishop, I would 
never miss them either." 

Nothing New. 

Horace Walpole was remarking that there had 
existed the same indecision, irresolution, and want 
of system in the politics of Queen Anne that now 
distinguished those of George III. " After all," 
he said, " there is nothing new under the sun." 
" No," said Selwyn, " nor under the grandson." 

Garrick and Foote. 

"The Lying Valet" being one hot night an- 
nexed as an aflerpiece to the comedy of " The 
Devil upon Two Sticks," Garrick, coming into 
the greenroom, with exultation called out to 
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Foote, " Well, Sam, I see, after all, jou are glad 
to take up with one of my farces." " Why, yes, 
David," rejoined the wit: "what could I do 
better ? I must have some ventilator for this hot 
weather." 

Close at Hand. 

Of an actress who used her arms very awk- 
wardly, Foote said that she kept the Graces at 
arm's length. 

A Host in Himself. 

Foote said of a studied and affected actor that 
he was forever " doing the honors of his face." 

Testimony. 
Foote and some companions, having quarrelled 
at a public-house, were taken before a magistrate. 
The landlady appearing against them, the magis- 
trate pompously said to her, ^^ Good woman, stand 
before me and tell your story." "Ay," said 
Foote, " tell the truth and face the devil." 

Dangers of Criticism. 

Hugh Kelly, the dramatist and critic, was boast- 
ing of the power he had as a reviewer of distrib- 
uting literary reputation to any extent. " Don't be 

7 
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too prodigal of it/' Foote quietly interposed, " or 
you may leave none for yourself." 

A Superfluous Scraper. 

Foote, being annoyed by a poor fiddler strain- 
ing harsh discord under his window, sent him out 
a shilling, with a request that he would play else- 
where, as one scraper at the door was sufficient. 

Fleeting Treasure. 

" Why, my watch does not go I" exclaimed 
Foote, ostentatiously taking out a large gold re- 
peater. " Never mind," said his friend Dr. Bar- 
rowby, consolingly : "it will go soon enough 
when your other valuables are gone." 

Not Prejudiced. 

Foote, when asked by a lady of religious views, 
" Pray, Mr. Foote, do you ever go to church ?" 
replied, " No, madam : not that I see any harm 
m it. 

The Triumph of Hope. 

A gentleman, who had been very unhappy in 
marriage, married immediately after his wife died. 
Dr. Johnson said it was the triumph of hope over 
experience. 
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Dividing the Ammunition. 

A controversy having sprung up between two 
writers, one of whom knew his subject perfectly 
but could not express himself, while the other 
knew it very superficially but wrote with ease, 
Dr. Johnson said that ^^ the one had ball without 
powder, and the other powder without ball." 

A Full House. 

When Mrs. Siddons visited Dr. Johnson at his 
house in Bolt Court, there happened to be no chair 
ready for her when she first came into the room, 
which he observing, said, with a smile, " Madam, 
you, who so often occasion a want of seats to other 
people, will the more easily excuse the want of 
one yourself." 

A Wise Simpleton. 

A fellow of Trinity College, who was not re- 
markable for wisdom, while reading the service 
came to this verse in one of the psalms, " Lord, 
thou knowest my simpleness." Thomas Warton, 
who sat below him, whispered, '* Why, that is 
known to everybody." Soon afterwards the office 
of president became vacant, and Warton was 
obliged to canvass this man for the casting vote. 
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The answer he received was, "No, I am not so 
simple as that, neither;'' and Warton lost his 
election. 

Limited Vision. 

Dean Cowper, of Durham, who was very eco- 
nomical of his wine, descanting one day on the 
extraordinary performance of a man who was 
blind, remarked that the poor fellow could see no 
more than " that bottle.*' " I do not wonder at 
it at all, sir," replied a minor canon, '* for we have 
seen no more than ^ that bottle' all the afternoon." 



A Great Bear. 

Mrs. Thrale, in talking with a gentleman 
named Bearcroft, called him repeatedly Mr. Beer- 
craft, on which he at last said to her, " Beercraft 
is not my name, madam : it may be your trade, 
but it is not mt/ namey 



V 



London Life. 

Boswell once said, *' My only objection to living 
in London is that there is too much space and 
too little time." 
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A Parlous State. 
The reprobate Lord Ross, being on his death- 
bed, was desired by his chaplain to call on God. 
He replied, " I will if I go that way, but I don't 
believe I shall." 

A Tournament of Wits. 

Gibbon and an ^inent French physician were 
rivals for the favor of Lady Elizabeth Foster. 
Impatient at Gibbon's occupying so. much of her 
attention by his conversation, the doctor said to 
him, " Quand milady Elizabeth Foster sera 
ma lade de vos fadaises, Je la guirirai. " (" Wh en 
Lady Elizabeth Foster has been made ill by your 
compliments, I will cure her.") To which Gibbon 
replied, " Quand milady Elizabeth Foster sera 
morte de vos recettes^je Vimmortaliseraiy ("When 
Lady Elizabeth Foster has been killed by your 
prescriptions, I will immortalize her.") 

Satisfactory to Both Sides. 

Soon after the celebrated coalition between 
Fox and Lord North, the former was boasting at 
Brookes' club-house of the advantageous peace 
he had ratified with France, adding that he had 
at length prevailed on the court of Versailles to 
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reliDquish all preteDsioDS to the gum trade in 
favor of Great Britain. Selwyn, who was pres- 
ent, and to all appearance asleep in his chair, im- 
mediately exclaimed, *' That, Charles, I am not at 
all surprised at ; for, having permitted the French 
to draw your teeth, they would indeed be fools to 
quarrel with you about your gums." 

Thurlow and Wilkes. 

On the occasion of the Regency Bill, Lord 
Thurlow, who had still hopes of the king's re- 
covery, and saw in the new measure a danger to his 
own power and position, opposed. its introduction 
in a most eloquent speech, in which, after recall- 
ing with tears his own loyalty to the king, and 
the favor he had received from him, he ended 
with the celebrated climax, '^ And when I forget 
my sovereign, may my God forget me !" On 
which Wilkes, who happened to be seated on the 
steps of the throne, eying him askance, with his 
inhuman squint and demoniac grin, muttered, 
'' Forget you 1 He'll see you d — d first !" 

Oblique Vision. 

Lord Sidmouth said that the only time his 
gravity was ever tried in the chair was once 
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• 

when Brook Wilson, getting up (on some sub- 
ject connected with Nootka Sound), said, ^' Mr. 
Speaker, it is impossible at this moment to look 
at the northeast without at the same time casting 
a glance at the southwest." The Speaker stood 
this pretty well ; but, hearing some one behind 

the chair say, " By , no one in the House 

but Wilkes could do that !" he could no longer 
keep his countenance, but burst out into a most 
undignified laugh. 

Vive le Roi ! 

Wilkes, whQn accused oF disloyalty, defended 
himself, saying that he loved the king so much 
that he hoped never to see another. 

No Partisan. 

Wilkes, one day in his later life, went to court, 
when George III. asked him, in a good-natured 
tone of banter, how his friend Sergeant Glynn 
was. Glynn had been one of his most furious 
partisans. Wilkes replied, with affected gravity, 
"Nay, sire, don't call Sergeant Glynn a friend 
of mine : the fellow was a Wilkite, which your 
majesty knows I never was" 
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Still Recognizable. 

Wilkes was once asked by a Koman Catholic 
gentlemaD, in a warm dispute on religion, '^ Where 
was your Church before Luther ?" " Did you 
wash your face this morning ?" inquired the fa- 
cetious alderman. " I did, sir." " Then, pray, 
where was your face before it was washed ?" 

Decapitation. 

A man named Bradshaw was fond of boasting 
of his descent from the regicide of that name. 
Churchill, the poet, said to him, '^ Ah, Bradshaw, 
don't crow : the Stuarts have been amply revenged 
on you for the loss of Charles's head, for you have 
not had a head in your whole family since." 

No Fault to Find. 

Frederick the Great, to spite the English king, 
sent a low, vulgar fellow as ambassador to Eng- 
land. "Well, what do you think of ?*' 

asked Frederick, tauntingly, of Sir Hugh Eliot, 
the English minister to Prussia. " Di^ne repre- 
sentant de voire majeste'^ (" A worthy representa- 
tive of your majesty"), replied Eliot, bowing very 
low. 
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Two Birds with One Stone: 

At the time when England was involved in a 
war with Hyder AH, Frederick the Great asked 
Eliot who was that Hyder Ali who was so boldly 
attacking the English power. " Sire,^^ he replied, 
significantly, " c'est un vievx tyran qui a beavr 
coup pills ses voisins, mais qui, Dieu merely com- 
mence d radotery (" He is an old tyrant who 
has been long robbing his neighbors, but who 
now, thank Heaven, is in his. dotage.") 

A Soldier and Afeard. 

Admiral Lord Howe, when a captain, was once 
hastily awakened in the middle of the night by 
the lieutenant of the watch, who informed him 
with great agitation that the ship was on fire near 
the magazine. ^' If that be the case," said he, rising 
leisurely to put on his clothes, ^^ we shall soon 
know it." The lieutenant flew back to the scene of 
danger, and almost instantly returning, exclaimed, 
" You need not, sir, be afraid : the fire is extin- 
guished." " Afraid !" exclaimed Howe : " what do 
you mean by that, sir ? I never was afraid in my 
life ;" and, looking the lieutenant full in the face, 
he added, ^^ Pray, how does a man feel, sir, when 
he is afraid ? 1 need not ask how he looks,'^ 
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Double Duty. 

When Lord Howe commanded on the Ameri- 
can station, it was a regulation in the fleet for the 
marine officers to keep watch with the lieutenants 
of the navy. His lordship once remarking, at 
his table, that ^^ pursers, surgeons, and even chap- 
lains might occasionally be employed in that 
duty,*' a chaplain present ventured to renoonstrate. 
" What !" cried his lordship, " can you not watch 
as well as pray ?'* 

Making Both Ends Meet. 

Bonnell Thornton was a late sitter, and conse- 
quently a late riser. " Ah, Bonnell," said a rela- 
tive, when calling and finding him in bed, '^ you II 
shorten your days by the life you are leading." 
" Very true, madam," he replied ; *' but by the 
same rule you must admit that / lengthen my 
nights.^* 

Dissertation and Dispersion. 

David Hartley, member for Hull, was the 
dullest of speakers in the House of Commons. 
Having spoken so long as to drive away the 
greater number of the members (more than three 
hundred having dwindled down to eighty), he 
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moved that the Riot Act should be read at the 
table, on which Burke, who sat next him, ex- 
claimed, " My dear friend, why, in God's name, 
read the Riot Act ? Do you not see that the mob 
are dispersed already ?'* 

Advice to Authors. 

Dr. Johnson quoted an old tutor in a college as 
saying to one of his pupils, " Read over your com- 
positions, and when you meet with any passage 
which you think particularly fine, strike it out." 

The Butt-End. 

Goldsmith said, " There is no arguing with 
Johnson, for when his pistol misses fire he knocks 
you down with the butt-end of it.'' 

Self-Convicted. 

Soon after the publication of the English Dic- 
tionary, a lady said to the author, " I am sorry to 
see, Dr. Johnson, that there are many naughty 
words in your dictionary." " So, madam, you 
have been looking for them ?" was the stunning 

reply. 

Loading and Firing. 

Some sceptical writings by Lord Bolingbroke 
having been published aHer his death by David 
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Mallet, to whom he had bequeathed a small legacy, 
with the charge of editing his works, Dr. John- 
son said, " He was a scoundrel and a coward : a 
scoundrel for charging a blunderbuss against re- 
ligion and morality; a coward, because he had 
not resolution to fire it off himself, but left half 
a crown to a beggarly Scotchman to pull the 
trigger after his death." 

The Last Place to go to. 

Boswell, attempting to justify suicide under 
certain circumstances, put the case of a man who 
is absolutely certain that if he lives a few days 
longer he will be detected in a fraud, the conse- 
quence of which will be utter disgrace and expul- 
sion from society. " Then, sir," replied Dr. John- 
son, " let him go abroad to a distant country. Let 
him go to some place where he is not known. 
Don't let him go to the devil, where he is known." 

A Friendly Recognition. 

Lord North and Colonel Barr^, who had been 
strong political opponents, were both in their latter 
years afflicted with blindness. When they met 
on one occasion, North, with his accustomed good 
nature, said, ^' Colonel Barr^, notwithstanding all 
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that passed between us Id Parliament, I am per- 
suaded that there are no two men in England who 
would now be more happy to see each other." 

One of a Drove. 

During the Shakespeare Jubilee at Stratford, 
Foote and Murphy were taking a walk together, 
when they were met by a very corpulent, over- 
dressed personage, who accosted them and pom- 
pously expressed his satisfaction at making the 
acquaintance of so great a wit as Mr. Foote. 
" Has the county of Warwick the honor of giving 
birth to you, sir, as well as to Shakespeare ?" in- 
quired Foote, after a survey of the vast propor- 
tions and a glimpse of the small intellect of his 
new acquaintance. '* No," said the big gentleman : 
" I came out of Essex." " Out of Essex !" said 
Foote. *' And who drove you ?" 

A Long Bill. 

When Foote was at Salt Hill, he dined at the 
Castle Inn, and when the host produced his bill, 
which was rather exorbitant, the comedian asked 
him his name. *' Partridge, sir," said he. " Par- 
tridge ! It should have been Woodcock, by the 
length of your hiUr 
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The True Medium. 

Dr. Hastings, Archbishop of Dublin, a most 
zealous churchman, had a warm friendship for 
Mrs. Galton, an intellectual member of the Society 
of Friends, and had tried to convert her to his 
views, but without success. Meeting her one day 
walking between two ladies, who were strangers 
to him, he said, alluding to her creed, that it was 
not so bad as if she were a Unitarian, or, what was 
still worse, a Roman Catholic. " Allow me. Dr. 
Hastings," she said, " to introduce to you my 
friends ;" and she presented the two ladies, one of 
whom was a well-known Unitarian, the other a 
Roman Catholic. ^' I am afraid," said Mrs. Gal- 
ton, archly, " that you will think me in a very 
bad way." " Nay, madam," he replied, politely, 
" you are in just the position which the Church 
of England occupies, — the true medium between 
those who hold too much and those who hold 
too little." 

Complete Directions. 

A lady who was immoderately fond of cucum- 
bers happened to ask her physician. Dr. Glynn, 
if he knew of any choice mode of dressing them. 
" I can give you," he replied, ** an excellent and 
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most wholesome receipt. Select the finest cucum- 
bers, peel them carefully, cut into extremely thin 
slices, pour on a little vinegar, pepper and salt 
them well, and then — throw them out of the win- 
dow." 

An Instance to the Contrary. 

" If I were so unlucky," said an ofl&cer, " as to 
have a stupid son, I would certainly make him a 
parson." A clergyman in the company calmly 
replied, "You think differently, sir, from your 
father." 

Social Order. 

Two city ladies meeting at a visit, one a grocer's 
wife, and the other a cheesemonger's, when they 
had risen to take their (departure the cheese- 
monger's wife was going out of the room first, 
upon which the grocer's lady, pulling her back by 
the tail of her gown, and stepping before her, 
said, ^' No, madam, nothing comes afler cheesed 

Fire and Water. 

In Charles Bannister's time a farce was per- 
formed under the title of " Fire and Water." 
"I predict its fate," said he. "What fate?" 



\ 
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whispered the anxious author at his side. " What 
fate !'' said Bannister ; " why, what can fire and 
water produce but a hiss ?" 

Shakespeare Illustrated. 

Dignum and Moses Kean, the mimic, had both 
been tailors before they took to the stage. Charles 
Bannister met them under the Piazza in Covent 
Garden, arm in arm. "I never see those men 
together," said he, '^ but they put me in mind of 
Shakespeare's comedy. Measure for Measured 

The Feast of Language. 

Baddely, who had been a cook, and, becoming 
stage-struck, had quitted the kitchen for the 
theatre, had a habit of smacking his lips when 
speaking. Charles Bannister said to him one 
day, " My dear Baddely, everybody must know 
that you have been a cook, for you always seem 
to be tasting your words,^^ 

Due North. 

A portrait of Lord North being exhibited, in 
which he was represented as carrying a wand, 
some one inquired the meaning of this symbol. 
" I suppose," replied a wit, " it must be the 
North pole." 
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Letting Fall a Hint. 

A physician attending a lady several times had 
received a couple of guineas each visit ; at last, 
when he was going away, she gave him but one * 
at which he was surprised, and, looking on the 
floor, " I believe, madam,'* said he, " I have 
dropt a guinea^ "No, sir," replied the lady: 
" it is I that have dropt it^ 

Misrepresentation. 

The family of a certain Scotch nobleman having 
become rather irregular in their attendance at 
church, the fact was observed and commented 
on by their neighbors. A lady, anxious to defend 
them and to prove that the family pew was not so 
often vacant as was supposed, said that his lord- 
ship's two black servants were there every Sun- 
day. " Ay," said a gentleman present, " but two 
blacks don't make a white." 

Epicurean Philosophy. 

A very ignorant nobleman, observing one day 
at dinner a person eminent for his philosophical 
talents intent on choosing the delicacies of the 
table, said to him, " What ! do philosophers love 

8 
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dainties?'* "Why not?*' returned the scholar. 
" Do you think, my lord, that the good things of 
this world were made only for blockheads ?" 

On a Level. 
Sir W. G., when governor of Williamsburg, 
returned the salute of a negro who was passing. 
" Sir," said a gentleman present, " do you descend 
to salute a slave?" "Why, yes," replied the 
governor : " I cannot suffer a man of his condi- 
tion to exceed mc in good manners." 
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Bowling. 
The Earl of LoDsdale was so exteasive a pro- 
prietor and patron of boroughs that he returned 
Dine membere lo Parliament. One of these mem- 
bers, having made a very extravagant speech in 
the House of Commons, was answered by Mr. 
Burke in a vein of the happiest earcaam, which 
elicited fVom the House loud and continued 
cheers. Mr. Fox, entering ihe Hou^e just as 
Mr. Burke was aitting down, inquired of Slieri- 
116 
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dan what the House was cheeriDg. ^^ Oh, Dothing 
of consequence/* replied Sheridan, "only Burke 

has knocked down one of Lord Lonsdale^s nine- 

* )i 
pins. 

An Artful Syllable. 

On some one asking Sheridan, after his West- 
minster Hall speech, why he had mentioned the 
" luminous page of Gibbon," he replied, with a 
wink, " I said twluminous." 



Information. 

Sheridan was one day much annoyed by a fel- 
low-member of the House of Commons, who kept 
crying out every few minutes, " Hear I hear !" 
During the debate he took occasion to describe 
a political contemporary that wished to play rogue 
but had only sense enough to act fool. " Where," 
exclaimed he, with great emphasis, — " where shall 
we find a more foolish knave or a more knavish 
fool than he?" "flear.' hearT was shouted by 
the troublesome member. Sheridan turned round, 
and, thanking him for the prompt information, 
sat down amid a general roar of laughter. 
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A Serious Matter. 

A nobleman, who among his many excellent 
qualities did not inclade a very lively sense of 
humor, having exclaimed, upon hearing some 
good anecdote from Sheridan, " I'll go and tell 

that to our friend ," Sheridan called him 

back instantly, and said, with much gravity, 
" Pray don't, my dear Lauderdale : a joke in 
your mouth is no laughing-matter." 

Silence how Profound! 

" From the silence which prevails," said Sheri- 
dan on entering a room, ^^ I conclude that Lau- 
derdale has been making a joke." 

Taxation and Tjrranny. 

Some mention having been made in his pres- 
ence of a tax upon mile-stones, Sheridan said 
such a tax would be unconstitutional, as they 
were a race that could not meet to remonstrate. 

Taking it Coolly. 

While the fire was in progress at Drury Lane, 
Sheridan was found sitting quietly over a bottle 
at the Piazza Coffee-House. A friend having re- 
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marked on the philosophic calmness with which 
he bore his misfortune, Sheridan answered, ^^ A 
man may surely be allowed to take a glass of 
wine hy his ownfiresidey 

Armed at All Points. 

Sheridan used often to meet a very awkward 
fellow who did not know how to hold his arms. 
He said it looked as if the fellow were carrying 
home a pair of arms that somebody had bespoke. 

No Intrusion. 

A loquacious author, after babbling for some 
time about his piece to Sheridan, said, ^^ Sir, I 
fear I have been intruding on your attention." 
" Not at all, I assure you," replied he. " I was 
thinking of something else." 

A Claim to Distinction. 

Sheridan was once asked by a gentleman, 
^' How is it that your name has not an prefixed 
to it? Your family is Irish, and no doubt illus- 
trious." " No family," replied Sheridan, " has a 
better right to an than ours ; for, in truth, we 
owe everybody." 
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Probabilities. 

At a country bouse where Sheridan was on a 
visit, an elderly maiden lady haying set her heart 
on being his companion in a walk, he excused 
himself on account of the badness of the weather. 
Soon afterwards, however, the lady intercepted him 
in an attempt to escape without her. " Well," 
she said, " it has cleared up, I see." " Why, 
yes," he answered ; " it has cleared up enough for 
one, but not for two." 

Improving his English. 

Michael Kelly had an Irish part to perform in 
a new opera, and was at some pains to perfect 
himself in the brogue. When the opera was 
over, Sheridan came into the greenroom and 
said, " Bravo, Kelly ! very well indeed ! upon 
my honor, I never before heard you speak such 
good English." 

In Vino Veritas. 

Kelly mentioned to Sheridan that, by some 
mistake in ordering wine from abroad, he had 
received a much larger quantity than he required, 
and would like to sell part of it. ^^ My dear 
Kelly," said Sheridan, ^' I would take it off 
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your hands with all my heart, but I have not the 
money to pay for it. I will, however, give you 
an inscription to place over the door of your 
saloon. Write over it, * Michael Kelly, com- 
poser of wine, and importer of music* " 

Brush-Work. 

Sheridan was down at Brighton one summer, 
when Fox, the manager, desirous of showing 
him some civility, took him all over the theatre 
and exhibited its beauties. " There, Mr. Sheri- 
dan," said Fox, who combined twenty occupations 
without being clever in any, " I built and painted 
all these boxes, and I painted all these scenes." 
" Did you ?" said Sheridan, surveying them rap- 
idly. " Well, I should not, I am sure, have known 
you were a Fox by your brushy 

Unrequited Kindness. 

Cumberland took his children to see "The 
School for Scandal," and every time the children 
laughed at what was going on, he pinched them, 
and said, ** What are you laughing at, my dear 
little folks? There is nothing to laugh at, my 
angels." Then, in an undertone, " Keep still, 
you little dunces." Sheridan, hearing of this. 
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said, " It was very ungrateful in Cumberland to 
have been displeased with his poor children for 
laughing at my comedy, for I went the other night 
to see his tragedy, and laughed at' it from begin- 
ning to end." 

Sheridan Disguised. 

Sheridan was found one night reposing in the 
street, berefl of that divine particle called reason, 
and to all appearance very far gone. The watch- 
man who found him began to question him, but 
could get no intelligible answer at first. "Who 
are you ?" he repeated ; and Sheridan, rousing 
himself, replied, in a slow, deliberate, impressive 
tone, " Wilberforce." 

Starting with a Principle. 

" I think, father," said Tom Sheridan, " that 
many men who are called great patriots in the 
House of Commons are great humbugs. For 
my own part, if I get into Parliament I will 
pledge myself to no party, but write upon my 
forehead, in legible characters, * To be let.' " 
" And under that, Tom," said his father, *' write, 
' Unfurnished.' " 
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Anticipated. 

Tom Sheridan, being hard up, applied to bis 
fatber for money. " Money I have none," was 
tbe reply. " Be tbe oonseqaence wbat it may, 
money I mast have," said Tom. " If that be the 
case, Tom," said the affectionate parent, " you will 
find a pair of loaded pistols up-stairs, and a horse 
ready saddled in the stable: the night is dark, 
and you are within half a mile of Hounslow 
Heath." " I understand what you mean," said 
Tom, " but I tried that last night. I unluckily 
stopped Peake, your treasurer, who told me that 
you had been beforehand with him, and had 
robbed him of every sixpence he had in the 
world." 



A Wise Son. 

Sheridan, the first time he met his son Tom 
after the marriage of the latter, being seriously 
angry with him, told him he had made his will, 
and had cut him off with a shilling. Tom said he 
was, indeed, very sorry, and immediately added, 
^^ You don't happen to have the shilling about 
you now, sir, do you ?" 
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Theory versus Fact. 

In a large party, one eveaing, the conversation 
turned upon young men's allowance at college. 
Tom Sheridan lamented the ill -judging parsimony 
of many parents in that respect. '^ I am sure, 
Tom," said his father, " you need not complain. 
I always allowed you eight hundred a year." 
" Yes, father, I must confess you allowed it ; but 
then it was never paid." 

Consultation. 

Curran was once in the midst of an important 
speech, when he perceived that Lord Clare had 
turned away from him to caress a large New- 
foundland dog which he had brought into court. 
Curran stopped short. " Go on, Mr. Curran, go 
on," said Lord Clare. " Oh," said Curran, " I 
beg a thousand pardons; I really thought your 
lordship was employed in consultation." 

Common Property. 

Curran, in cross-examining the chief witness 
of a plaintiff in an action for an assault, obliged 
him to acknowledge that the plaintiff had put his 

arm round the waist of Miss D , which had 

provoked the defendant to strike him. '^ Then, 
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sir, I presume," said Curran, ^^ he took that waist 
for convmonf^^ 

A Self-interested Testator. 

One of the judges of the King's Bench, in an 
argument on the construction of a will, sagely 
declared, " It appeared to him that the testator 
meant to keep a It/e-interest in the estate to him- 
self." " Very true, my lord," said Curran, gravely : 
^^ testators generally do secure a life-interest for 
themselves ; but in this case I rather think your 
lordship takes the vnU for the deed^ 

All Right but the Contents. 

A barrbter entered the court with his wig very 
much awry, of which he was not at all apprised, 
but was obliged to endure from almost every 
observer some remark on his appearance, till at 
last, addressing himself to Mr. Curran, he asked 
him, *' Do you see anything ridiculous in this 
wig?" "Nothing but the head," was the an- 
swer. 

Payment in Kind. 

Curran was examining a country squire who dis- 
puted a collier's bill. ^' Did he not give you the 
coaU, friend?" "He did, sir, but " "But 
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what? On your oath, wasn't your payment 
slack f " 

A Pin without a Point. 

Of some learned sergeant who was giving a 
confiisecl, tedious explanation of some point of 
law, Curran observed that, " whenever that grave 
counsellor endeavored to unfold a principle of law, 
he put him in mind of a fool whom he once saw 
struggling for a whole day to open an oyster with 
a rolling-pin." 

A Quidity. 

Lundy Foot, the celebrated tobacconist, applied 
to Curran for a motto when he first established 
his carriage. " Give me one, my dear Curran," 
said he, ^^ of a serious cast, because I am afraid 
the people will laugh at a tobacconist setting up a 
carriage, and, for the scholarship's sake, let it be 
in Latin." " I have just hit on it," said Cur- 
ran ; " it is only two words, and it will at once 
explain your profession, your elevation, and your 
contempt for their ridicule, and it has the advan- 
tage of being in two languages, Latin or English, 
just as the reader chooses. Put up * quid ridea^ 
upon your carriage.'' 
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A Long Drought. 

Curran, conversing with Sir Thomas Turton, 
happened to remark that he never could speak in 
public for a quarter of an hour without moisten- 
ing his lips ; to which Sir Thomas replied that in 
that respect he had the advantage of him. *^ I 
spoke," said he, " the other night in the House of 
Commons for five hours, on the Nabob of Oude, 
and never felt in the least thirsty." ** It is very 
remarkable indeed," rejoined Curran, " for every 
one agrees that was the dryest speech of the 
season." 

No Counterfeit. 

" Would you not have known this boy to be 

my son from his resemblance to me ?" said a fond 

parent to Curran. " Indeed I should," was the 

reply : ^^ the maker's name is stamped upon the 

A Broad Target. 

Curran, who was remarkably thin, having been 
challenged by Counsellor Egan, who was a very 
large man, the latter complained, when they met 
in the field, that the disparity in their sizes 
put him at a disadvantage. Curran very good- 
humoredly said to him, *' I wish to take no ad- 
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vantage of you whatever. Let my size be chalked 
out upon your side, and I am quite content that 
every shot which hits outside the mark should go 
for nothing." 

A Pupil of the Oral System. 

Curran and Phillips on the walk at Chelten- 
ham met an Irish gentleman of their acquaint- 
ance who had preserved patriotically his native 
pronunciation. He had acquired a singular habit 
of lolling out his tongue. " What can he pos- 
sibly mean by it ?" said Phillips. " I think it's 
clear enough," said Curran : " thotman's trying to 
catch the English accent." 

The Spirit of Liberty. 

Curran was one day standing opposite the Par- 
liament House, when a noble member of the 
House of Lords, a '' Union" man, said to him, 
with unblushing jocularity, " Curran, what do 
they mean to do with that useless building ? For 
my part, I hate even the sight of it." " I do not 
wonder at it, my lord," replied Curran, contempt- 
uously : " I never yet heard of a murderer who 
was not afraid of a ghost." 
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Not Constitutional. 

Gurran was defending bis countrymen against 
the imputation of being a naturally vicious race. 
'^ Many of our faults, for instance," said be, 
" arise from our too free use of the circulating 
medium, but I never yet beard of an Irishman 
being horn drunk." 

In Suspense. 
Lord Norbury, who by the severity of his sen- 
tences had earned the name of ^Hhe hanging 
judge," at a legal dinner said carelessly to Curran, 
^^ Is that hung beef in that dish, Mr. Curran ? I 
think I will try some." The orator politely 
passed the dish, observing, to the amusement of 
all the company, " It will be hun^ beef fast 
enough, my lord, if you try it,^^ 

A Legal Attachment. 

A bombastic orator, in the Irish House of 
Commons, was boasting of his attachment to the 
trial by jury : " Mr. Speaker, with the trial by 
jury I have lived, and with the trial by jury will 
I die!" On which Curran, who sat near him, 
whispered, quite audibly, " What, Jack ! do you 
mean to be hanged ?" 
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Gretna Green. 

On Curran's visit to Scotland he heard that the 
priest of the temple of Hymen at Gretna Green 
no longer forged the chains of wedlock, — that he 
was no longer a hlacksmith, hut a tobacconist. 
Curran said, " So much the better, for he will make 
the happy couple give quid for quo^ 

Endorsement. 

A very stupid foreman of a grand jury asked 
how they were to ignore a bill. " Why,'* said 
.Curran, "just write ignoramus for self and fellows 
on the back of it." 

Hard Lines. 

Curran having had one day a violent argument 
with a country schoolmaster on some classical 
subject, the pedagogue, getting the worst of it, 
said, in a towering passion, that he would lose no 
more time, and must go back to his scholars. 
" Do, my dear doctor," said Curran ; '* but don't 
endorse my sins upon their backs." 

Accretion by Locomotion. 

An Irish barrister of the name of Going fully 
verified the old adage that a story never loses in 

9 
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the telling. He took care continually to add to 
every anecdote all the graces that could be de- 
rived from his own embellishment. An instance 
of this was one day remarked to Curran, who 
scarcely knew one of his own stories, it had so 
grown by the carriage. " I see," sliid he, " the 
proverb is quite applicable, — Vires acqutrit 
eundo, — ^it gathers by Going ^ 

A Practical Joke. 

Curran's ruling passion was his joke. In his 
last illness the physician observing in the morn- 
ing that he seemed to cough with more difficulty, 
he answered, ^^ That is rather surprising, as I have 
been pracfiViTi^ all night." 

In and Out. 

Curran said to Father O'Leary, " Reverend 
Father, I wish you were St. Peter." "And 
why. Counsellor, would you wish that I were St. 
Peter?" asked O'Leary. "Because, Reverend 
Father, in that case," said Curran, "you would 
have the keys of heaven, and you could let me 
in." " By my honor and conscience. Counsellor," 
replied the divine, " it would Jbe better for^yoit 
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that I had the keys of the other place, for then I 
could let you out." 

Signifying Nothing. 

Curran was addressing a jury on one of the 
state trials in 1803, with his usual animation. 
The judge, whose political hias was supposed not 
to be favorable to the prisoner, shook his head in 
doubt or denial of one of the advocate's arguments. 
" I see, gentlemen," said Curran, " I see the motion 
of his lordship's head : common observers might 
imagine that that implied a difference of opinion, 
but they would be mistaken ; it is merely acci- 
dental. Believe me, gentlemen, if you remain 
here many days you will yourselves perceive that, 
when his lordship shakes his head, there's nothing 

in it r 

Indisputable. 

Father 0*Leary, disputing with a Protestant 
bishop on the subject of purgatory, said to him, 
" Well, my good lord, you might go farther and 
fare worse." 

Unmoved. 

Lord Norbury, riding in the coach of his friend 
Purcell, and chancing to pass a gallows, asked, 
" Where would you be, Purcell, if the gallows 
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had its due ?'* " Alone in my carriage,'* was the 
reply. 

A Willing Subscriber. 
A shilling subscription having been set on foot 
to bury an attorney who had died very poor, 
Lord Chief- Justice Norbury exclaimed, " Only a 
shilling to bury an attorney ! Here's a guinea : 
go and bury one-and-twenty of them !" 

The Word of Promise. 

Home Tooke, during his contest for West- 
minster, was thus addressed by a partisan of his 
opponent, of not a very reputable character: 
" Well, Mr. Tooke, you will have all the black- 
guards with you to-day." " I am delighted to 
hear it, sir, and from such good authority." 

A Small Inheritance. 

Sir John Scott (afterwards Lord Eldon) was ac- 
customed to close his speeches with some remarks 
justifying his own character. At the trial of Home 
Tooke, speaking of his own reputation, he said, 
"It is the little inheritance I have to leave my 
children, and, by God's help, I will leave it unim- 
paired." Here he shed tears, and, to the astonish- 
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ment of those present, Mitford, the solicitor-gen- 
eral, began to weep. " Just look at Mitford," said 
ft bystander to Home Tooke ; " what on earth is 
he crying for ?" Tooke replied, " He is crying to 
think what a small inheritance Scott's children 
are likely to get." 

Honest Endeavor. 

Home Tooke was asked by a French lady how 
far a man might go in England in writing against 
the government. He replied, " I do not know 
yet, but I am trying." 

Note. — This story is told of Wilkes and Madame de 
Pompadour, but it is attributed to Home Tooke by his 
biographer Stephens as well as by Moore. 

The Golden Key. 

When told that the courts of justice were open 
to all, Home Tooke replied, ^* So is the London 
Tavern, — to such as can pay for the entertain- 
ment." 

Democratic Vision. 

Home Tooke, being asked by George III. 
whether he played at cards, replied, " I cannot, 
your majesty, tell a king from a knaves 
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Ready Acquiescence. 

A gentleman counselled Home Tooke to take 
unto himself a wife. " With all my heart," re- 
plied this confirmed cynic and bachelor; "but 
pray whose wife would you advise me to take?" 

Carrying his Audience with Him. 

Nobody was more witty or more bitter than 
Lord Ellenborough. A young lawyer, trembling 
with fear, rose to make his first speech, and 
began, " My lord, my unfortunate client — My 

lord, my unfortunate client — My lord " " Go 

on, sir, go on !" said Lord Ellenborough ; " as far 
as you have proceeded hitherto, the court is en- 
tirely with you." 

A Sinful Waste of Time. 

During a very long-winded speech by a mem- 
ber of the House of Lords, Lord Ellenborough 
rose to go, saying, loud enough to be heard by 
half the peers present, '' I am answerable to God 
for my time ; and what account can I give at the 
day of judgment if I stay here any longer ?" 
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Taking Notes. 

A barrister was making a very flowery speech 
before Lord Ellenborough. ** My lord, I appear 
before you in the character of an advocate from 
the city of London. My lord, the city of London 
herself appears before you as an advocate for 
justice. My lord, it is written in the book of 
nature—" "What book?" said Lord Ellen- 
borough. " The book of nature." " Name the 
page," said Lord Ellenborough, holding his pen 
uplifted as if to note the answer. 

Misunderstood. 

A demagogue who was brought before Lord 
Ellenborough to receive sentence on a charge of 
holding seditious meetings began his address in 
mitigation of punishment by a tirade against 
those who accused him of ^^ stirring up the people 
by dangerous eloquence." " Allow me to say," 
said Lord Ellenborough, blandly, " that in making 
that accusation they did you great injustice." 

An Employ^. 

A witness who had given very rambling and 
discreditable evidence in a case before Lord Ellen- 
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borough was asked in cross-examination of what 
trade or profession he was. " I employ myself as 
a surgeon," he replied. " But does any one else 
employ you in that capacity?" asked Lord Ellen- 
borough » 

Not in his Habit. 

A Quaker coming into the witness-box at 
Guildhall rather smartly dressed and wearing no 
marks of his sect, the crier put the book into his 
hand and was about to administer the oath, when 
he required to be examined on his affirmation. 
Lord Ellenborough asked if he were really a 
Quaker, and, being answered in the affirmative, 
exclaimed, " Do you really mean to impose upon 
the court by appearing here in the disguise of a 
reasonable being?" 

Retrenchment. 

When the income-tax was imposed, and people 
were talking of how they could economize, Lord 
Ellenborough said of Lord Kenyon, .who had 
left himself no room to retrench, and who was 
not over- scrupulous in bis personal habits, that he 
would be "forced to lay down his pocket-handker- 
chief." 
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Wilful Economy. 

WheD Lord Kenyoo died, a hatchment was put 
up OD his house bearing the motto, ^' Mors Janua 
Vita." Somebody mentioned this solecism to 
Lord Ellen borough as a mistake of the painter. 
"Mistake?" cried he: "it is no mistake. The 
considerate testator left particular directions that 
the estate should not be burdened with the ex- 
pense of a diphthong." 

Legal Proceeding. 

A barrister in the midst of a most tedious 
harangue, becoming impatient at some interrup- 
tions from the opposing counsel, asked Lord El- 
lenborough, " Is it the pleasure of the court that 
I should proceed with my statement?" " Pleas- 
ure, Mr. ," said his lordship, " has long been 

out of the question ; but you may proceed." 

Imitation. 

A very tedious bishop having yawned a good 
deal during a speech of Lord Ellenborough's, the 
latter said to him, " Your lordship shows excel- 
lent taste ; but is not this encroaching a little on 
our province ?" 
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A Dearth of Knowledge. 

At the coming io of the "Talents" in 1806, 
Erskine himself pressed the Great Seal upon 
Lord Ellenborough, saying that he would add to 
the splendor of his reputation as Lord Chancellor. 
Ellenborough, knowing that on his own refusal 
Erskine was to be the man, exclaimed, " How 
can you ask me to accept the office of Lord Chan- 
cellor, when I know as little of its duties as you 
do?" 

A Bread^and-Butter Question. 

Some one asked Lord Erskine whether he had 
been bred to the army or to the navy. He re- 
plied, " I was first bred to the navy, and then to 
the army, but, as neither was bread to me, I 
turned to the law." 



A Disappointing Subscriber. 

To all letters soliciting "subscriptions" Lord 
Erskine had a regular form of reply, — namely : 
" Sir, I feel much honored by your application to 
me, and beg to suhscribe^^ (here the reader had to 
turn over the leaf) " myself your very obedient 
servanty*^ etc. 



\ 



~— 1 
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A Natural Tendency. 

Counsellor Lamb, an old man when Lord Er- 
skine was in the height of his reputation, was of 
a timid and nervous disposition, and usually pre- 
faced his pleadings with an apology to that effect. 
On one occasion, when opposed in some cause to 
Erskine, he happened to remark that '^ he felt 
himself growing more and more timid as he grew 
older." " No wonder,'* replied the relentless bar- 
rister : " every one knows the older a lamb grows 
the more sheepish he becomes." 



Ursa Major. 

During Dr. Johnson's visit to Edinburgh, Henry 
Erskine met him in the Parliament Close, led by 
Boswell. Of course Boswell introduced the great 
advocate to " the sage." The gentlemen bowed, 
but Erskine passed on with nothing more than 
" Your servant, sir," taking care, however, to slip 
into Boswell's hand a shilling " for the sight of 
his bear." 

Note. — Mrs. Boswell, who did not muoh fanoy her has- 
band's addiction to Johnson's society, said, " I have seen 
many a bear led by a man, but I never before saw a man 
led by a bear.'' ' 
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Longs and Shorts. 

HeDry £rskiDe was addressing the House of 
Lords in a Scotch appeal relating to a trust estate. 
In the course of his speech he had frequently 
occasion to mention the " curators," always pro- 
nouncing the word in the manner approved in the 
Scottish courts, — that is, with the accent on the 
first syllable. This grated upon the ears of Lord 
Mansfield, who, though a Scotchman by birth, had 
taken pains to become Anglicized, and at last, 
being able to stand it no longer, he exclaimed, 
^^ Mr. Erskine, we are in the habit in this country 
of saying curator, following the analogy of the 
Latin, in which, as you are aware, the penultimate 
syllable is long." " I thank your lordship very 
much," was Erskine's reply. " We are weak 
enough in Scotland to think that in pronouncing 
the word curS-tor we follow the analogy of the 
English language ; but I need scarcely say that I 
bow with pleasure to the opinion of so learned a 
senator and so great an orator as your lordship." 

Abandoned Habits. 

On the formation of the Coalition ministry of 
1783, Henry Erskine succeeded Dundas as lord 
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advocate. Shortly after, an interview took place 
between the new and the old lord advocate in 
the Parliament House. Erskine, observing that 
Dundaa had lost no time in divesting himself of 
the robe of office, having resumed the ordinary 
stuff gown usually worn by advocates, said, gayly, 
that '^ he supposed he ought to leave off talking 
and go and order his silk gown," the proper garb 
of the lord advocate and solicitor- general. '^ It is 
hardly worth while," said Dundas, dryly, " for the 
time you will want it: you had better borrow 
mine." " From the readiness with which you make 
the offer, Mr. Dundas," replied Erskine, " I have 
no doubt that the gown is a gown made to fit any 
party; but, however short my time in office may 
be, it shall never be said of Henry Erskine that 
he adopted the abandoned habits of his prede- 



cessor." 



Down Hill. 

In the debates of the General Assembly, Henry 
Erskine was often opposed to a well-known leader 
in that body named Hill, who was no match for 
his brilliant antagonist. Erskine was wont to say 
that " running down hill was easy and pleasant 
work." 
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Seeing Double. 

Henry firskine once dined with an incorpo- 
rated body of tailors, for whom he had acted as 
advocate. His health having been drunk, he was 
called upon to reply before leaving the party. He 
rose to do so, and, chancing to notice that there 
were exactly eighteen of his entertainers — the 
tailors — at the table, he concluded his speech by 
wishing ^^ health, long life, and prosperity to both 
of you.*' Before the meaning of the allusion 
had dawned upon them he had vanished from the 
room. 

Mother-Wit. 

Lord Buchan, the elder brother of Henry and 
Thomas Erskine, and fi^r inferior to them in 
mental gifts, was expatiating to the Duchess of 
Gordon on the abilities of his family, when she 
cut him short with, " My lord, I have always 
heard that the wit came by the mother's side and 
was settled on the younger children." 

Arise, Fair Sun. 

Henry Erskine, being one day in London in 
company with the Duchess of Gordon, said to 
her, " Are we never again to enjoy the honor and 
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pleasure of your Grace's society at Edinburgh ?" 
" Oh," answered her Grace, " Edinburgh is a vile, 
dull place ; I hate it." " Madam," replied the 
gallant barrister, "the sun might as well say, 
* There's a vile, dark morning ; I wont rise to- 
day.' •" 

Fundamental Logic. 

A gentleman one day observed to Henry Er- 
skine that punning was the lowest form of wit. 
" It is," answered Erskine, " and therefore the 
foundation of all wit." 



Hobson's Choice. 

Lord Kames, who was very parsimonious, while 
on circuit gave a dinner to the lawyers, at which 
the only wine was port. As the dinner was at 
the public expense, some of the company did not 
scruple to hint their preference for other wines. 
The host, to change the conversation, turned to 
fienry Erskine and asked him what could have 
become of the Dutch since their defeat by Ad- 
miral Parker. " I suppose, my lord," replied 
Erskine, " they are like us, — confined to port''' 
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The Style and the Man. 

Mr. Andrew Balfour, an Edinburgh barrister, 
had a very pompous and inflated way of talk- 
ing. Having made an appointment with Henry 
Erskine on some business, and failing to at- 
tend, he apologized for it afterwards by telling 
that he had fallen from a stile on his brother's 
estate and sprained his ankle. He gave a cir- 
cumstantial account of the accident, relating it 
in such an important and bombastic manner that 
Erskine at last exclaimed, ^' You may thank your 
lucky stars, Andrew, that it was not your own 
8ii/le you fell over, for in that case you would 
most assuredly have broken your neck." 

Out of his Element. 

Lord Kellie was recounting a sermon he had 
heard in Italy on the miracle of St. Anthony 
preaching to the fishes, which in order to listen 
to his pious discourse held their heads out of the 
water. " I can credit the miracle," said Henry 
Erskine, "if your lordship was at church." *' I 
certainly was there," said- the peer. " Then," re- 
joined^Erskine, " there was at least one fish out 
of water." 
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" It is the Cause." 
After the death of a certain barrister in an 
English country town, his household goods were 
brought to the hammer. Some one who had at- 
tended the sale remarked to Henry Erskine that 
the possessions of the deceased seemed to be exceed- 
ingly scanty, considering the position of their late 
owner. " That is quite natural," was the reply. 
^' You know he had few catisesj and consequently 
could not have many effecuy 

Strict Observance. 

In allusion to Lord Kenyon's parsimony and 
bad temper, Jekyll observed that in Kenyon's 
house it was " Lent in the kitchen all the year 
round, and Passion-week in the parlor." Some 
one having declared that the fire in the aforesaid 
kitchen was always dull, while the spit, on the 
other hand, was continually bright, " Why do you 
mention the spit ?" asked Jekyll, gravely : " you 
know nothing turns upon that." 

A Weak Conclusion. 

Some one nientioned to Jekyll that an acquaint- 
ance of his, a brewer, had been drowned in his 

10 
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own vat. '^ Ah !" he exclaimed ; *^ floatiDg in his 
own watery hierr 



The Wheel of Fortune. 
Jekyll saw in Colman's chambers a squirrel in 
the usual round cage. "Ah! poor devil,'* said 
Jekyll, " he's going the Home OircuUy 

An Appropriate Text. 

A conceited young man having announced his 
intention of going to Greece, Jekyll was heard 
to say, quietly, " To the Greeks foolishness." 

Union is Strength. 

Jekyll, at Merchant-Tailors' Hall, being asked 
by one of that body to translate the motto, 
" Concordia resparvse crescunt" said it meant, 
*^ Nine tailors make a man." 

An Enlightened Nation. 

When it was mentioned that the Russians 
during their stay in England ate up great quan- 
tities of tallow candles, Jekyll observed that it 
was a species of food " bad for the liver, but 
good for the lights." 
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An Application from Horace. 

The ceiling of the dining-room at Lansdowne 
House fell down one day during dinner. Jekjll, 
who had been asked to dine there on that day, 
but had declined on account of an engagement to 
dine with the judges, said, on hearing of the acci- 
dent, " I had been asked to Ruat Codum^ but 
dined instead with Fiat Justitia,^^ 

Civil Service Reform. 

A Welsh judge, celebrated as a suitor for all 
sorts of places and for his neglect of personal clean- 
liness, was thus addressed by Mr. Jekyll : " As 
you have asked the ministry for everything else, 
why not ask them now for a piece of soap and a 
nail-brush r* 

A Nation of High-Fliers. 
An English judge was once trying a case in 
Ireland regarding certain false securities for raising 
money, which in that country are popularly known 
as ^^ kites." This term, which was applied to the 
notes in question by the counsel, completely puz- 
zled Lord Redesdale. ^^ Kites, Mr. Plunkett 1'' he 
exclaimed ; ^^ kites could never amount to the 
value of these securities. I do not understand 
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this statement at all, Mr. Plunkett." '' It is Dot 
to be expected that jou should, my lord/' an- 
swered Plankett. '^ In England and in Ireland 
kites are quite different things. In England the 
wind raises the kites, but in Ireland the kites 
raise the wind." 



The Hour and the Man. 

Plunkett said, " If a cause were tried before 
Day [the Irish judge], it would be tried in the 
dark." 

Equal to Nothing. 

On being informed that the judges in the 
Court of Common Pleas had little or nothing to 
do, Plunkett remarked, " Well, well, they're equal 

to it r 

Not Sick enough for That. 

Lord Plunkett is said to have acutely felt his 
forced resignation of the Irish Chancellorship, 
and his supersedeas by Lord Campbell. A vio- 
lent tempest arose on the day of the latter's 
expected arrival, and a friend remarking to Plun- 
kett how sick of his promotion the passage must 
have made the new-comer, ^^Yes," replied the 
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ex-chancellor, ruefully, " but it won't make him 
throw up the seals" 

Versatility. 

On some one saying to Plunkett, " Well, you 
see, 's predictions have come true," "In- 
deed ?" said Plunkett : " I always knew he was a 
bore, but I didn't know he was an augury 

The Water-Cure. 
An Irish lawyer, not distinguished for the care 
he lavished upon his person, was complaining to 
Chief-Justice Bushe of the sufferings he endured 
from rheumatism. The learned and humorous 
judge undertook to prescribe a remedy. " You 
must desire your servant," he said, " to place every 
morning by your bedside a tub three parts filled 
with warm water. You will then get into the tub, 
and, having previously provided yourself with a 
pound of yellow soap, you must rub your whole 
body with it, immersing yourself occasionally in 
the water, and at the end of a quarter of an hour 
the process concludes by wiping yourself dry with 
towels and scrubbing your person with a flesh- 
brush.*' " Why," said the lawyer, after reflecting 
for a minute or two; " this seems to be neither 
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more nor less than washing one's self." " Well, I 
must confess/' rejoined the judge, '^ it is open to 
that obfectionJ^ 

Impromptu. 

Counsellor (afterwards Chief- Justice) Bushe, 
being on one occasion asked which of a company 
of actors he most admired, maliciously replied, 
" The prompter, sir ; for I have heard the most 
and seen the least of him." 

A Sinecure. 

In the Irish House of Commons one night, 
a blustering orator having triumphantly, as he 
thought, exclaimed, ^^ I am the guardian of my 
own honor," Sir Boyle Roche quietly settled the 
orator by saying, ** I wish the honorable gentle- 
man joy on his sinecure appointment." 

Wonderful Unanimity. 

Judge Clayton was an honest man, but not 
a profound lawyer. Soon after he was raised to 
the Irish bench, he happened to dine in company 
with Counsellor Harwood, celebrated for his fine 
brogue, his humor, and his legal knowledge. 
Clayton began to make some observations on the 
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law* of Ireland. ''In my country" (England), 
said he, ^^ the laws are numerous, but then one is 
always found to be a key to the other. In Ireland 
it is just the contrary : your laws so perpetually 
clash with one another, and are so very contra- 
dictory, that I protest I don't understand them." 
" True, my lord," cried Harwood ; " that is what 
we all «ay." 

A Sharer in the Spoils. 

When Lord Northington was dying, he was 
reminded of the propriety of his receiving the 
consolations of religion, and he readily agreed 
that a divine should be sent for ; but when a cer- 
tain bishop, with whom he had formerly been 
intimate, was proposed, he said, ^^ No, that won't 
do. I can't confess to him, for the greatest sin I 
have to answer for was making him a bishop." 

The Bounds of Conquest. 

A lady said to Pitt, at the time when he was 
directing all his energies to what Mr. Windham 
called " a war upon the sugar islands," " I pro- 
test, Mr. Pitt, if you go on thus you will soon be 
master of every island in the world, except just 
those two little ones, England and Ireland." 
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A Thoughtful Proviso. 

Pitt ODce said something to a commander of 
militia in regard to his regiment, and was re- 
minded by that son of Mars that the militia had 
stipulated that they were never to leave the coun- 
try. The great statesman, indignant at the spirit 
of the remark, answered, with polite sarcasm, *^ Oh, 

certainly ! Never, except in case of actual inva- 

• It 
8wn. 

The Benefit of Adulteration. 

After Admiral Byron's engagement in the West 
Indies there was a great clamor about the badness 
of the ammunition. Soon after this, Mr. Fox had 
a duel with Mr. Adam. On receiving that gen- 
tleman's ball, and finding that it had made but 
little impression, he exclaimed, '^ Egad, Adam, it 
had been all over with me if you had not charged 
with government powder !" 

Nolens Volens. 

When the affair of Lord Melville was brought 
forward in the House of Commons, a gentleman 
mentioned in company that his lordship had 
quitted his place. *' Did you ever,'* said a lady 
present, ^^ hear of a Scotchman quitting his place ?" 
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^' Yes, madam/' replied the gentleman, — ^' his 
native place." 

Not Forever, 

When Mr. Wilberforce was a candidate for 
Hull, his sister, an amiable and witty young lady, 
offered the compliment of a new gown to each of 
the wives of those freemen who voted for her 
brother, on which she was saluted with a cry 
of " Miss Wilberforce forever 1" when she pleas- 
antly observed, " I thank you, gentlemen, but I 
cannot agree with you, for really I do not wish to 
be Miss Wilberforce for ever y 

Exposed to Draughts. 
A coxcomb, teasing Dr. Parr with an account 
of his petty ailments, complained that he could 
never go out without catching cold in his head. 
" No wonder," returned the doctor : " you always 
go out without anything in it." 

The Rigor of the Game. 

Dr. Parr had a high opinion of his own skill 
at whist, and could not even patiently tolerate the 
want of it in his partner. Being engaged with a 
party in which he was unequally matched, he was 
asked by a lady how the fortune of the game 
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tnrned, when he replied, " Pretty well, madam, 
considering that I have three adversaries/* 

A Short Creed. 

A sceptical man, conversing with Dr. Parr, 
observed that he would believe nothing that he 
did not understand. Dr. Parr replied, "Then, 
young man, your creed will be the shortest of 
any man's I know." 

A Safe Conclusion. 

Person was most averse to the discussion of 
religious subjects in general conversation. Dr. 
Parr, on the other hand, was prone to long dis- 
quisitions and declamations on theological topics. 
Once, in a large company. Parr said to Person, 
" Pray, what do you think, Mr. Porson, about 
the introduction of moral and physical evil into 
the world?" Porson, after a moment's pause, 
answered, with great dryness and solemnity of 
manner, " Why, doctor, I think we should have 
done very well without them." 

Doubt. 

When the Ireland forgeries of Shakespeare 
were exposed to the view of the public, Porson, 
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among others, went to look at them. Being asked 
by Ireland, the father, to set his name to a decla- 
ration of his belief in their genuineness, he replied 
that he would rather be excused, as he was slow 
to subscribe to articles of faith. 

Prophetic Criticism. 

" Mr. Southey," said Porson, " is indeed a 
wonderful writer: his works will be read when 
Homer and Virgil are forgotten." 

Note. — The mot is given in this form in the " Life of 
Porson," by the Rev. John Selby Watson, who adds, " To 
this remark Lord Byron is accased of having added, * but 
not till then,' and thus to have spoiled it." To cap Person's 
ironical remark with a repartee oontaioing the same point 
was (if it really occurred) a flagrant instance of ''stealing 
thunder." The retort is commonly quoted as having been 
made by Porson in answer to a foolish admirer of Southey 
who had made the original remark in good faith. 

Not Giving Himself " Airs." 

Archdeacon Paley was in very high spirits 
when he was presented to his first preferment in 
the Church. He attended at a visitation dinner 
just afler this event, and during the entertain- 
ment called out jocosely, " Waiter, shut down 
that window at the back of my chair, and open 
another behind some curate/' 



)( 
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Porson. 

PorsoQ published an editioD of the Hecuba 
of Euripides, which Gilbert Wakefield attacked 
fiercely, though unsuccessfully, in a pamphlet. 
On the eve of its publication, Porson, who had 
been told that Wakefield was coming out with 
something against him, was dining at a club, where 
it was proposed that each member should toast a 
friend, accompanying his name with a suitable 
quotation from Shakespeare. When Person's 
turn came, he was already to all appearance far 
gone, but, rousing himself by an effort, he said, 
" 1*11 give you my friend Gilbert Wakefield. 
What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba ?" 



A Road to Church. 

Through an avenue of trees at the back of 
Trinity College a church may be seen at a con- 
siderable distance, the approach to which affords 
no very pleasing scenery. Porson, walking that 
way with a friend, and observing the church, re- 
marked ^' that it put him in mind of a fellowship, 
which was a long, dreary walk, with a church at 
the end of it." 
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Too Well Known. 

A well-known borrower stopped a gentleman 
whom he did not know, and requested the loan of 
a sovereign. " Sir," said the gentleman, " I am 
surprised that jou should ask me such a favor, 
who do not know you." " Oh, dear sir," replied 
the borrower, " that's the very reason ; for those 
who do will not lend me a farthing." 



Master and Man. 

" I can't conceive," said one nobleman to an- 
other, "how it is that you manage. Though 
your estate is less than mine, I could not afford 
to live at the rate you do." ** My lord,'' said 
the other, '^ I have a place." ** A place ? you 
amaze me ! I never heard of it till now. Pray, 
what place ?" " / am my own steward .'" 

Legal Extravagance. 

" Hurrah ! hurrah !" cried a young lawyer, who 
had succeeded to his father's practice, "I've set- 
tled that old Chancery suit at last." " Settled it .'" 
cried the astonished parent ; " why, I gave you 
that as an annuity for your life." 
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A Deaf Ear. 

'* I never heard thaty^ said an exuberant talker 
by way of contradiction. " I don't know how 
you should/' was the reply, " for you never hear 
anything," 

Raising the Wind. 

A finished coquette at a ball gave her partner 
her fan to hold, and asked him if he could flirt a 
fan. " No," he replied, " but I can fan a flirt." 



Soundings. 

Wit in an influential form was displayed by 
a Quaker gentleman who was soliciting subscrip- 
tions for a distressed widow, for whom everybody 
expressed the greatest sympathy. " Well," said he, 
"everybody declares he is sorry for her. I am 
truly sorry ; I am sorry five pounds. • How much 
art thou sorry, friend? and thou? and thou?" 
He was very successful, as may be supposed. 
One of those to whom the case was described 
said Yi^felt very much indeed for the poor widow, 
" But hast thou felt in thy pocket?" inquired the 
Friend. 
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Breaking a Jest. 

A Olasgow professor met a poor student passing 
along one of the courts, and remarked to him that 
his gown was very short. ** It will he long enough 
before I get another,^^ answered the student. The 
reply tickled the professor's fancy so much that 
he continued in a state of suppressed laughter 
after passing on. Meeting a brother professor, 
who asked him what was amusing him so much, 
he told the story with a slightly varied reading : 
" I asked that fellow why he had so short a gown, 
and he answered. It will he a long time he/ore I 
get another" " Well, there's nothing very funny 
in that." " Neither is there," said the professor. 
^^ I don't understand how it amused me so much. 
It must have been something in the way he said 

Toasting. 

Dr. Thomas Brown courted a lady for many 
years, but unsuccessfully, during which time it 
had been his custom to drink the lady's health 
before that of any other ; but, being observed one 
evening to omit it, a gentleman reminded him of 
it, and said, ^^ Come, doctor, drink the lady, your 
toast.'' The doctor replied, '^ I have toasted her 
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maDy years, and I cannot make her Broion, so 
I'll toast her no longer." 



Philosophy at Fault. 

Keller, the Irish harrister, said to an old friend, 
a judge, a steady, solemn fellow, who had succeeded 
as much in his profession as he himself had failed, 
^' In opposition to all the laws of natural philoso- 
phy, you have risen by your gravity^ while I have 
sunk by my levity, ^^ 

Note. — This story was told by Rogers to Crabbe Robin- 
son as a remark of Sydney Smith to his elder brother. 
Moore tells it as above. His version is the earlicfr one, and 
there is nothing in it specially appropriate to Sydney and 
Courtenay Smith. The joke itself is too good to depend for 
suocess upon a name. 

Shaking Hands. 

At a duel the parties discharged their pistols 
without effect, whereupon one of the seconds in- 
terfered, and proposed that the combatants should 
shake hands. To this the other second objected, 
as unnecessary ; " for," said he, "their hands have 
been shaking this half-hour." 
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A Seasonable Joke. 

Admiral DaDcan's address to the officers who 
came od board his ship for instructions previous 
to the engagement with Admiral de Winter was 
both laconic and humorous: "Gentlemen, you 
see a severe winter approaching : I have only to 
advise you to keep up a goodfire^ 

A Feminine Termination. 

Dr. Currie, upon being bored by a foolish 
Blue to tell her the precise meaning of the word 
idea (which she said she had been reading about 
in some metaphysical work, but could not under- 
stand it), answered, at last, angrily, " Idea, madam, 
is the feminine of Idiot, and means a female fool.'* 

A Lofty Jest. 
A captain remarkable for his uncommon height 
being one day at the rooms at Bath, the Princess 
Amelia was struck with his appearance, and, being 
told that he had been originally intended for the 
church, replied, " Rather for the steeple^ 

The Effect of a Slip. 

In a dispute whether the letter H was really a 
lett(>r or a simple aspiration, Rowland Hill con- 

11 
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tended that it was the former; adding that if it 
were not a letter it must have been a very serious 
affair to him, by making him %U all the days of 
his life. 

A Single Misfortune. 

A couple of acquaintances chanced to meet the 
day after & transaction satisfactory to one party 
had passed between them. They stopped to ex- 
change compliments. '^ You rascal," said one, 
" how could you tell me over and over again that 
that horse you sold me had not a single fault ? 
Why, he is blind of one eye." " That," said the 
other, '^ I do not consider a fault, but a mis- 
fortune." 

Plenty of Sport. 

A gentleman on circuit, narrating to Lord Nor- 
bury some extravagant feats in sporting, men- 
tioned that he had lately shot thirty-three hares 
before breakfast. "Thirty-three hairs T^ ex- 
claimed his lordship. " Zounds, sir, you must 
have been firing at a wig 1" 

Reinforcements . 

Sir Hercules Langreish, on being asked, " Have 
you finished all that port [three bottles] without 
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assistance?'' answered, " No, — ^not quite that: I 
had the asiiatance of a bottle of madeira." 



Danger where least Suspected. 

Reynolds, the dramatist, anxiously inquired of 
Dr. Bailie, " Doctor, do you not think I write 
too much for my constitution ?" " No," was the 
blunt reply, " but you do for your reputation." 

Picking to Pieces. 

Reynolds, the dramatist,' observing to Morton 
the thinness of the house at one of his plays, 
added, " But I suppose it is owing to the war." 
" On the contrary," replied Morton, " I should 
judge it was owing to the piece." 

A Grandee. 
It was wittily said of Kemble's acting in the 
part of Don Felix, in " The Wonder," that there 
was " too much of the Don and too little of the 
Felix." 

Outside Support. 

Some lawyers were discussing the character of 
Lord Eldon. One extolled him as '' a pillar of 
the Church." " No," retorted another : '* he may 
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be one of its buttresses, but certaiDly not one of 
its pillars, for he is never seen inside its walls.'* 

Not a Tenant at Will. 

An old saying being quoted that the gout 
granted its possessor a long lease of life, Michael 
Kelly, who had a near interest in the malady, 
affirmed that the lease was held at a rack-rent. 

Cheap Enough. 

An officer of the navy being asked what Burke 
meant by the ^^ cheap defence of nations," replied, 
" A midshipman's half pay ^ — nothing a day and 
find yourself." 

The Right Mixture. 

Opie was asked by an amateur dauber, anxious 
to exhibit a professional interest in details, " Pray, 
what do you mix your colors with, Mr. Opie?" 
" With brains, sir," was the majestic reply. 

All Macs. 
In the time of Sir Jo*hn Macpherson's Indian 
government, most of his staff consisted of Scotch 
gentlemen, whose names began with Mac. One 
of the aides-de-camp used to call the Government 
House AlvMicIcs, " For," said he, " if you stand 
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in the middle of the court and call Mac^ you will 
have a head popped out of every window." 

A Professional Aim. 

In a duel between two attorneys, one of them 
shot away the skirt of the other's coat. His sec- 
ond observed that had his friend been engaged 
with a client he would very probably have hit his 
pocket. 

Ursa Minor. 

Sir James Mackintosh, who was accused of 

• 

having changed his political principles, was dis- 
cussing with Dr. Parr the case of an Irish priest, 
named Quigley, executed for treason, and, in an- 
swer to some remark, asked how he could have 
been worse. " Til tell you, Jemmy," said Parr. 
" Quigley was an Irishman — he might have been 
a Scotchman; he was a priest — he might have 
been a lawyer ; he was a traitor — he might have 
been an apostate." 

Echoes. 

When Bushe was arguing some case in court, 
an ass brayed outside, on which Lord Norbury 
exclaimed, " One at a time. Brother Bushe : I 
can't hear you both." Bushe made no answer \ 
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but when Norbnry was samming up, the ass 
brayed again, when Bushe said, " My lord, I beg 
your pardon, but there is sach an echo in the 
court I cannot hear yon." 

A Difference of Vowels. 

A gentleman entered the room of Dr. Barton 
Warren, of Merton College, Oxford, and told 
him that Dr. Vowel was dead. ** What !" said 
he ; " Vowel dead ! Well, thank heaven, it was 
neither U nor I.*' 
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A Double Meaning. 
When the question happened to be asked 
whether "yea" or "no" was the more important 
word, "'No,' of coorse," said Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay, "for it oflen means 'yes,' but 'yea' 
never means ' no,' " 

(foTE.— Thie mot was related by BroughBin to Moore ae 
having beea eaid dpropoiol the Primeea of Wales ooming 
Orel Co EaglDiOd. The diecuSBiau was laieed in A large 
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company what one word of English her royal highness 
(who was totally ignorant of the Innguage) should he 
taught firet. All were in favor of ''yes/' except Lady 
Charlotte Lindsay, who gave the above claim for ** no" as 
the more useful word. 

Correcting a Mistake. 

At a party in Portman Square, Bnimmers 
BDuff-box was particularly admired : it was handed 
round, and a gentleman, finding it rather difficult 
to open, incautiously applied a dessert-knife to the 
lid. Poor Brummel was on thorns; at last he 
could not contain himself any longer, and, ad- 
dressing the host, said, with his characteristic 
quaintness, " Will you* be good enough to tell -f. -9 
your friend that my snuff-box is not an oyster .?" 

A Point of Precedence. 

At the table of George IV., when prince- 
regent, the royal host said, " Why, Colman, you 
are older than I am." " Oh, no, sir," replied 
Colman ; " I could not have taken the liberty of 
coming into the world before your royal high- 
ness." 

The Glass of Fashion. 

'^ He was so well dressed," said some one in 
describing a person to Beau Brummel, ^^ that 
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people wopld turn andjook at him." " Then he 
was not well dressed," replied that consummate 
master of the art. 



The Critic criticised. 

During the trial of Queen Caroline, in order to 
show that the queen when in Italy had associated 
with ladies of good character, it was stated that 
a Countess T. frequented her society. On cross- 
examination it came out that the countess spoke 
a provincial dialect, anything but the purest Tus- 
can, upon which Lord Loughborough pointed out 
that she must have been a very vulgar person. 
Excitement led the earl to deliver his harangue 

on this subject in the broadest Scotch. Lord 

said to the witness, ^^ Have the goodness to state 
whether the Countess T. spoke Italian with as 
broad an accent as that with which the noble 
earl who has just addressed us speaks his native 
tongue." 

Macadamized. 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay, arriving late to dinner 
one day in the country, explained " that it was 
all on account of the macadam nable state of the 
roads." 
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Barren Honor* 

On the elevation of some childless person to 

the peerage, Lady Charlotte Lindsay remarked 

that he was of the new order, which seemed the 

popular one, — not the Barons, but the Barrens. 

f 

Faded. 

Lady Charlotte Lindsay, in her later days, 
when complimented on looking very well, replied, 
" I dare say it's true the bloom of ugliness is past.'* 

National Characteristics. 

When Moore was at Abbotsford, he and Scott 
were comparing notes as to the recent visits of 
George IV. to Scotland and Ireland. Moore 
told the following story : " During the royal visit 
to Ireland, one of the ' pisantry' said to the toll- 
keeper, after the king had passed, * Och, now I an' 
his majesty never paid the turnpike, and how's 
that ?' * Oh, kings never does ; we lets 'em go 
free,' was the answer. ' Then there's the dirty 
money for you,' says Pat ; * it shall never be said 
that the king came to Ireland and found nobody 
to pay the turnpike for him.' " "There, Moore, 
you have just the advantage of us," cried Scott : 
" there was no want of enthusiasm here : the 
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Scotch would have done anything in the world 
for his majesty, except pay the turnpike^ 



Not Contagious. 
In old Lady Rosslyne's drawing-room, on a 
lady of somewhat doubtful reputation being 
announced, all the callers present rose to go. 
" Sit still, my dears, sit still," said the hostess, 
in her broadest accent. *' It's na catchin'." 

Wellington Surprised. 

A nobleman ventured, in a moment of con- 
viviality at his Grace's table, to put this question 
to him : ^^ Allow me to ask, as we are all here 
titled, if you were not surprised at Waterloo?" 
To which the duke responded, " No ; but I am 
wou?." 

A Stout Swimmer. 

Some one jocularly observed to the Marquis 
Wellesley that in his arrangements of the min- 
istry his brother the duke had thrown him over- 
board. " Yes," said the marquis ; " but I trust 
I have strength enough to swim to the oth&i- 
side^ 
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Answering her according to her Folly. 

A lady having put to Canning the silly ques- 
tion, " Why have they made the spaces in the 
iron gate at Spring Gardens so narrow ?" he re- 
plied, "Oh, ma'am, because such very fat people 
U9ed to go through,^^ (A reply concerning which 
Tom Moore remarked that '^ the person who does 
not relish it can have no perception of real wit.") 



Touching. 

When Lord Eldon resigned the Great Seal, a 
small barrister said, " To me his loss is irreparable. 
Lord Eldon always behaved to me like a father. ^^ 
" Yes," remarked Brougham, " I understand he 
always treated you like a childy 



Resisting an Inclination. 

Sir Robert Peel, speaking of Lord Eldon, re- 
marked that " e'en his failings leaned to virtue's 
side;" upon which it was observed that his 
lordship's failings resembled the leaning tower of 
Pisa, which, in spite of its long inclination, had 
never yet gone over. 
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In Mourning. 

At the time when Peel roused much indigua- 
tion against him by his change of opinions on the 
question of Catholic emancipation, Hook threw 
a piece of black crape over Peel's picture which 
hung in his room, and H. Twiss, being under- 
secretary of state, thought it incumbent on him 
to remove it. The piece of mourning, however, 
was more securely fastened than he had imagined, 
which induced Lennox to say, on seeing him 
bungling in his attempt, " It's of no use, Horace : 
you'll never be able to get him out of his scraped 

A Speaking Likeness. 

Some one said to Peel about Lawrence's pic- 
ture of Croker, who was nothing if not sarcastic, 
" You can see the very quiver of his lips." " Yes," 
said Peel, " and the arrow coming out of it." 

The Way to Please. 

It was said of Lord Grey, when Premier, on 
his complaining that he could not succeed in 
pleasing any party, '^ He should follow the ex- 
ample of duellists, and by going out he would 
certainly give scLtisfactiony 
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A Settled Point. 

" A reformed Parliament," exclaimed a Con- 
servative, at the time of the agitation for the 
Reform Bill, " would never do for this country." 
" No, but an unreformed would, and that quickly," 
replied a bystander. 

Absent-Minded. 

Lord Maynard, on landing in England after 
many years' absence in India, met a friend, who 
in the course of the conversation made some 
allusion to the House of Commons. " What I" 
exclaimed his lordship, ^^ is that going on still?" 

Union with Division. 

In allusion to the adoption by the Conservative 
ministry of all the Whig measures. Brougham 
said, "The fact is, we are in power and they are 
in place." 

A Pat Reply. 

Lord J. Russell endeavored to persuade Lord 
Langdale to resign the permanent Mastership of 
the Rolls for the uncertain position of Lord Chan- 
cellor, and paid the learned lord very high com- 
pliments on his talent and acquirements. " It is 
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useless talking, my lord," said Langdale. '^. So 
long as I enjoy the Rolh, I care nothing for jour 
butter J** 

Cause of Absence. 

When the late Lord Camphell married Miss 
Scarlett and departed on his wedding-trip, Mr. 
Justice Abbott observed, when a cause was called 
on in the Bench, " I thought, Mr. Brougham, 
that Mr. Campbell was in this case?" " Yes, my 
lord," replied Brougham, "but I understand he is 
ill, — suflfering from Scarlett /ever,^^ 

Intimates. 

George Colraan the younger, being asked if 
he knew Theodore Hook, replied, " Certainly : 
Hook and eye are old associates." 

Honor without Renown. 

During Colman's management of the Hay- 
market an actor from a provincial theatre was en- 
gaged who turned out a stick. In the course of 
the play he came to the line (which he delivered 
in a nasal voice), " Ah, where is my honor now?" 
On which Colman, behind the scenes, was heard 
to mutter, "I wish your Honor were back at 
Newcastle, with all my heart." 
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Colman's Last. 

Daring the last illness of Colman, the doctor, 
being late in an appointment, apologized to his 
patient, saying that he had been called in to see 
a man who had fallen down a well. ^^ Did he kick 
the bucket y doctor ?" groaned out poor George. 

One Too Many. 

Theodore Hook, on presenting himself for 

matriculation at Oxford, was asked, according to 

the form at that time de riguemr^ whether he were 

willing to subscribe to the thirty-nine articles. 

He replied, with alacrity, " Certainly ; forty, if you 

please." 

Home -Brewed. 

An illiterate vender of beer wrote over his door 
at Harrowgate, ^^ Bear sold here." "He spells 
the word quite correctly," said Theodore Hook, 
"if he means to apprise us that the article is his 
own Brainy 

Literary Pastime. 

Once a gentleman who had the marvellous gifl 
of shaping a great many things out of orange- 
peel was displaying his abilities at a dinner-party 
before Theodore Hook and Mr. Thomas Hill, 
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and succeeded in counterfeiting a pig. Mr. Hill 
tried the same feat, and, after destroying a dozen 
oranges and strewing the table with the peels, 
gave it up, with the exclamation, " Hang the pig ! 
I can't make him." '* Nay, Hill," exclaimed 
Hook, glancing at the mess on the table, " you 
have done more: instead of one pig you have 
made a litter,^* 

The Hind Quarter. 

On Murray giving a strong opinion of a book 
of which it came out he had seen only the back, 
Theodore Hook instantly named him " the Hind 
Quarterly Reviewer." 

Too Much of a Sell. 

Theodore Hook once said to a man at whose 
table a publisher got very drunk, " Why, you 
appear to have emptied "^ our wine-cellar into your 
bookseller y 

On the Way. 

The talk turning upon the funeral of a man- 
ager who had recently died, *' Yes," said Theo- 
dore Hook, ^' I was out that day : I met him in 
his private box, going to the pit." 

12 
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" Sinking" the Well. 

Theodore Hook once observed a party of la- 
borers sinking a well. " What are you about ?" 
he inquired. " Boring for water, sir," was the 
answer. " Water's a bore at any time," responded 
Hook. " Besides, you're quite wrong : remember 
the old proverb, * Let well alone.' " 

A Case of Degeneracy. 

Theodore Hook said of his servant that for the 
first three years he was as good a servant as ever 
came into a house, for the next two a kind and 
considerate friend, and afterwards an abominably 
bad master. 

Information Easily Acquired. 

A friend crossing Putney Bridge with Theo- 
dore Hook observed that he had been informed 
that it was a very good investment, and inquired 
if such were the case. "I don't know," was 
the answer; ^^but you ought, as you have just 
been tolled,''^ 

A Forced Jest. 
Theodore Hook was at a party where the lady 
of the house was most anxious to get him to make 
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sport for her guests. A ring formed round him 
of people only wanting a word's encouragement 
to 'burst into a violent laugh. "Do, Mr. Hook, . 
do favor us 1" said the lady for the hundredth \ 
time. " Indeed, madam, I can't ! I can't indeed^! 
I am like that little bird the canary, — can't lay 
my eggs when any one is looking at me." 

A Theft of Tongues. 

Theodore Hook was relating to his friend 
Charles Mathews how on one occasion, when 
supping in the company of Peake, the latter sur- 
reptitiously removed from his plate several slices 
of tongue ; and, aiFecting to be very much annoyed 
by such practical joking, Hook concluded with 
the question, " Now, Charles, what would you do 
to anybody who treated you in such a manner?" 
" Do ?" exclaimed Mathews ; '• if any man meddled 
with my tongue I'd lick him." 

Star-vation. 

Mathews once went to perform at Wakefield, 
in Yorkshire, where, owing to the depressed state 
of trade, the drama received no support. He was 
afterwards asked how much money he had made 
in Wakefield, and replied, *' Not a shilling." "Not 
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a shilling ?" repeated his qaestiouer. " Why, I 
thought you went there to star." " So I did," 
replied Mathews, '^ bat they spell it with a t^ in 
Wakefield." 

A Polite Rebuke. 

Charles Mathews, seated on a coach-box on a 
frosty day, waiting for the driver, said to him, 
when at length he appeared, ^' If you stand here 
much longer, Mr. Coachman, your horses will be 
like Captain Parry's ships." " How's that, sir?" 
" Why,yro2;€» at the pole T 

A Prophecy. 
Charles Mathews being asked what he was 
going to do with his son (the young man's pro- 
fession was to be that of an architect), " Why," 
answered the comedian, ^^ he is going to draw 
houses, like his father." 

The Proper Antidote. 

A friend attending on Mathews in his last ill- 
ness found that he had given him some ink from 
a phial in mistake for his medicine. On dis- 
covering the error, he exclaimed, ^' Good heavens, 
Mathews, I have given you ink I" '* Never mind, 
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my dear boy, nev-er mind 1" said Mathews, faintly: 
•* I'll swallow a little piece of blotting-paper." 

Ordination. 

An actor named Priest was playing at one of 
the principal theatres. Some one remarked at 
the Garrick Club that there were a great many 
men in the pit. " Probably clerks who have 
taken priests^ orders,^^ said Poole. 

A Misnomer. 

On the production of an opera, " The Haunted 
Tower," by Cobb, a genial friend said to the 
author, " What a misnomer to call your opera 
* The Haunted Tower' ! Why, there was no 
spirit in it from beginning to end." 

Fairly Won. 

The only practical joke in which Richard Har- 
ris Barham (better known by his nom de plume 
of Thomas Ingoldsby) ever personally engaged 
was enacted when he was a boy at Canterbury. 
In company with a schoolfellow, D , after- 
wards a gallant major, he entered a Quakers' 
meetinghouse; when, looking round at the 
grave assembly, the latter held up a penny tart, 
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and said, solemnly, ^* Whoever speaks first shall 
have this pie." " Go thy way, boy," said a drab- 
colored gentleman, rising, " go thy way, and " 

*• The pie's yours^ sir !" exclaimed D , placing 

it before the astounded speaker and hastily effect- 
ing his escape. 

An Ingoldsby Legend. 

Barham was wont to say that the utter impos- 
sibility of a thing was an objection which never 
daunted him, provided it stood alone. 

Lack of Reverence. 

The reigning bore at one time in Edinburgh 

was ; his favorite subject, the North Pole. 

It mattered not how far south you began, you 
found yourself transported to the North Pole be- 
fore you could take breath ; no one escaped him. 
Jeffrey fled from him as from the plague, when 
possible ; but one day his arch-tormentor met him 
in a narrow lane, and began instantly on the North 
Pole. Jeffrey, in despair and out of all patience, 
darted past him, exclaiming, '' D — n the North 
Pole 1" Sydney Smith met him shortly after, 
boiling with indignation at Jeffrey's contempt of 
the North Pole. " Oh, my dear fellow," said 
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Sydney, " never mind ; no one minds what Jeffrey 
says, you know : he respects nothing, absolutely 
nothing. Why, you will scarcely believe it, but 
it is not more than a week ago that I heard him 
speak disrespectfully of the -equator I'' 

A Forcible Detention. 

A party having been made to go and see the 
boa-constrictor soon after its first arrival at the 
Zoological Gardens, Sydney Smith, who was to 
have been there, failed to come, and, being ques- 
tioned at dinner why he had not done so, said, 
" Because I was detained by the Bore Contradictor, 
Hallam," whose propensity to controvert people's 
propositions was a subject of irritation to some of 
his friends less retentive of memory and accurate 
of statement than himself. 

Flashes of Silence. 

Sydney Smith said of Macaulay, " He is a book 
in breeches. . . . He is certainly more agreeable 
since his return from India. His enemies may 
have said before (though I never did so) that he 
talked rather too much ; but now he has occasional 
flashes of silence that make his conversation per- 
fectly delightful." 
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An Overflow. 

Sydney Smith said of Macaulay that *' he not 
only overflowed with learning, but stood in the 
slop." 

Cocksure. 

" I wish," said Sydney Smith, " that 1 were as 
sure of any one thing as Macaulay is of every- 
thing." 

The Defect of a Quality. 

To some one who said, " Whewell's forte is 
science," " Yes," said Sydney Smith, " and his 
foible is omniscience." 

A Full View. 

Sydney Smith, meeting a friend whom he had 
not seen for some time, and who had grown very 
stout in the interval, said to him, '' I did not half 
see you when you were in town last year." 

A Practical Definition. 

Sydney Smith, at an evening party, seeing Mrs. 
Grote enter the room in a very eccentric costume, 
crowned by a rose-colored turban, exclaimed, sotto 
voce, " Now I know the meaning of the word 
grotesque .'" 
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An Exchange of Sex. 

Sydney Smith said of Mr. and Mrs. Grote, " I 
like them, I like them : I like him, he is so lady- 
like ; and I like her, she's such a perfect gentle- 
man.*' 

Note. — '' In this/' remarks Mrs. Eemble, who tells the 
story, ** Sydney Smith had been forestalled by a person 
who certainly n'y entendait pas vtaliee, Mrs. Ghorley, the 
meekest and gentlest of human beings, who one evening, 
at a party at her son's house, said to him, pointing out 
Mrs. Grote, who was dressed in white, * Henry, my dear, 
who is the gentleman in the white muslin gown ?' " 



Well Named. 



On meeting two pretty women, Mrs. Tighe and 
Mrs. Cuffe, Sydney Smith exclaimed, gallantly, 
"Ah, there you are, — the -ci*^ that every one 
would wear, the tie that no one would loose.*' 



A Parting Shot. 

On the departure of Bishop Selwyn for his 
diocese in New Zealand, Sydney Smith said to 
him, " Good-by, my dear Selwyn : I hope you 
will not disagree with the man who eats you." 
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A Reason for Belief. 

" Do yon believe in the apostolical succession ?** 
inquired some one of Sydney Smith. " I do," he 
replied ; " and my faith in that do^ma dates from 
the moment I became acquainted with the Bishop 
of , roho is so like JudoA^ 



Defining a Creed. 

A friend of Sydney Smith inquired, ** What is 
Puseyism ?" To which the witty canon replied, 
^* Puseyism, sir, is inflexion and genuflexion ; 
posture and imposture ; bowing to the east, and 
courtesying to the west." 

A Specious Mistake. 

Sydney Smith, pi*eaching a charity sermon, 
frequently repeated the assertion that of all na- 
tions the English were most distinguished for 
their generosity and love of their . species. The 
collection happened to be inferior to his expecta- 
tions, and he said that he had evidently made a 
great mistake, and that his expression should have 
been that they were distinguished for the love of 
their specie. 
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The Shakes. 
Sydney Smith said, "There is nothing more 
characteristic than shakes of the hand. I have 
classified them. There is the high official^ — ^the 
body erect, and a rapid, short shake, near the chin. 
There is the mortmain^ — ^the flat hand introduced 
into your palm, and hardly conscious of its con- 
tiguity. The digital^ — one finger held out ; much 
used by the high clergy. There is the shakvs 
rasticus, where your hand is seized in an iron 
grasp, betokening rude health, warm heart, and 
distance from the metropolis, but producing a 
strong sense of relief on your part when you find 
your hand released and your fingers unbroken. 
The next to this is the retentive shake, — one which, 
beginning with vigor, pauses, as it were, to take 
breath, but without relinquishing its prey, and 
before you are aware begins again, till you feel 
anxious as to the result, and have no shake left in 
you. There are other varieties, but this is enough 
for one lesson," 

A Proof of Solvency. 

A lump of American ice being shown to Sydney 
Smith, he remarked that he was glad to see any- 
thing solvent come from America. 



4 
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Distribution. 

Of a family of fair sisters, Sydney Smith said, 
*' Oh, they were all so heautifal that Paris could 
not have decided between them, but would have 
cut his apple in slices." 



A Hint for Genealogists. 

Tom Moore, who derived his pedigree from 
Noah, explained it in this manner: ^^ Noah had 
three sons, — Shem, Ham, and one more." 

Beauty and the Beast. 

A beautiful woman, who wore on her breast a 
miniature likeness of her ugly husband, asked Tom 
Moore whom he thought it was like. " I think,** 
said the poet, " it is like the Saracen*s Head on 
Snow Hill." 

A Natural Connection. 

Moore mentioned to Bobus Smith that Kean 
before he attained celebrity had eked out his 
means of living by giving lessons in elocution 
and boxing. " Elocution and boxing !" repeated 
Bobus : " a word and a blow." 
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Poetical Zoology. 

Stewart Rose said he bad learned from Lord 
Byron's poetry that two bulls make a nightingale 
(bulbul). 

Fifths and Tenths. 

Moore, in talking of his own musical compo- 
sitions, mentioned that he had a tendency to run 
into consecutive fifths, and added that Bishop 
had undertaken to revise his music. Lord Auck- 
land said, ^' Other bishops look after the tithes, 
but he takes care of the fifths." 

A Turn-over. 

It being reported that Lady Caroline Lamb 
had, in a moment of passion, knocked down one 
of her pages with a stool, the poet Moore, to 
whom this was told by Lord Strangford, observed, 
"Oh, nothing is more natural for a literary lady 
than to double down '3l page'' "I would rather," 
replied his lordship, " advise Lady Caroline to 
t'um over a new leafV^ 

A False Tongue. 

Madame de , whose husband's infidelities 

were a matter of notoriety, havitg said, in her in- 
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tense style, '^ I should like to be married in English, 
— in a language in which vows are so faithfully 
kept," — some one asked Frere, " What language, 
I wonder, was she married in ?" " Broken Eng- 
lish, I suppose," answered Frere. 

Prince and Priest. 

"On an occasion at Holland House," says the 
Princess Marie Lichtenstern, " Sydney Smith was 
himself set down by the Prince of Wales, then 
prince-regent. The conversation having taken 
the turn of discussing who was the wickedest 
man that had ever lived, Sydney Smith, address- 
ing himself to the prince, said, " The Regent of 
Orleans, and he was a prince." The prince's an- 
swer was quiet, short, and biting. Ignoring even 
his interlocutor's surname, he said, '^ I should 
give the preference to his tutor, the Abbe Dubois, 
and he was a priest, Mr. Sydney." 

NoT£. — Mr. Hayward, in his friendly review in the 
''Quarterly" of the princess'? work on Holland Hoase, 
from whioh the above anecdote is taken, suggests a very 
sensible doubt of its authenticity, remarking pointedly 
enough that Sydney Smith was not the man to provoke 
such a retort, and that it is very doubtful whether George 
IV., who had quarrelled with the Whigs in 1806, ever 
dined at Holland House after he became regent. It is 
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probable that the story is a foreign one which was related 
by some guest at Lady Holland's table. It is here inserted 
as at least ben trovato. 

" A Brute Part of Him." 

Rogers was requested by Lady Holland to find 
out from Sir Philip Francis whether he were the 
author of "Junius." In conversation with Sir 
Philip, Rogers said, " There is one question, Sir 
Philip, which I should much like to ask, if you 
will permit me." " You had better not, sir," 
answered Francis : " you may have reason to re- 
pent of it." On rejoining the company, Rogers 
was asked the result of his application. " I don't 
know," he answered, " whether he be * Junius,' 
but if he is it must be Junius Brutus.^* 

Comparing. 

One evening at Holland House the conversa- 
tion turned upon first love. Moore compared it 
to a potato, " because it shoots from the eyes." 
*^ Or rather," exclaimed Byron, "because it be- 
comes less by paring" 

A Short Answer. 

A young clergyman asked Canning how he 
liked a sermon which he had preached before 
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him. " Why, it was a short serraon," was the 
reply. " Yes, I wished to avoid being tedious," 
said the preacher, complacently. " Ah, but you 
were tedious," replied Canning. 

In Medio. 

Canning said that a dinner-party, to be pleas- 
ant, should be not less in number than the Graces 
nor greater than the Muses. 

The Way to do It. 

Ward, afterwards Lord Dudley, had been a 
Whig, and became Ministerial. " I wonder what 
would make me turn Whig again," said he. 
'* That I can tell you," said Byron : " they have 
only to re- Ward you." 

A Capital Retort. 

When Lord Dudley was in Vienna, an Aus- 
trian lady said to him, rather insolently, " What 
wretchedly bad French you all speak in London !" 
" It is true, madam," he replied ; " but you must 
remember that we have not enjoyed the advantage 
of having the French twice in our capital." 
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Grave Suggestions. 

The tete-morte jests upon Rogers are numer- 
ous. Ward's were the most felicitous. Rogers 
had been at Spa, and was telling Ward that the 
place was so full that he could not so much as 
find a bed to lie in, and that he was obliged on 
that account to leave. " Dear me !" replied Ward, 
" was there no room in the ehurch-yard ?" At 
another time Murray was showing him a portrait 
of Rogers, observing that it was " done to the 
life." " To the death, you mean,'* replied Ward. 
Among other sallies of the same kind was his 
asking Rogers, '^ Why don't you keep your hearse, 
Rogers ? you can well aflford it." Rogers having 
quoted the couplet, — 

" The robin, with its furtive glance, 
Comes and looks at me askance/' — 

Ward struck in with, " If it had been a carrion- 
crow it would have looked you full in the face." 
Sydney Smith once advised Rogers to have his 
portrait painted in the attitude of prayer,— with 
his face in his hat. 

Literary Labor. 

" How is Rogers ?" asked some one of Sydney 
Smith. " He is not very well." " Why, what is 

18 
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the matter?" " Oh, don't you know he has pro- 
duced a couplet ? When our friend is delivered 
of a couplet, with infinite labor and pain, he 
takes to his bed, has straw laid down, the knocker 
tied up, expects his friends to call and make 
inquiries, and the answer at the door invariably 
is, *• Mr. Rogers and his little couplet are as well 
as can be expected.' When he produces an 
Alexandrine, he keeps his bed a day longer." 

Note. — Miss Martineau, with her readiness to "rise 
and explain" everything, from a social problem to a joke, 
informs us in her Autobiography that there is an allusion 
here to Shakespeare's 

" Anon, as patient as the female doye 
When that her golden couplets are disclosed." 

The most famous couplet of Rogers was that on Ward 
(Lord Dudley), in the composition of which he acknowl- 
edged that he had received assistance from Richard 
Sharpe : 

** Ward has no heart, they say, but I deny it : 
He has a heart, and gets his speeches by W* 

The asperity of the epigram is easily accounted for when 
we consider the many personalities uttered by Ward at 
Rogers's expense. 

Everybody Pleased. 

Rogers was speaking in his usual ungenial 
tone of a marriage which had just taken place. 
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He was assured that the friends of the bride- 
groom were very much pleased with the match. 
" He is a fortunate man, then, by all showing," 
said Eogers, *^ for his friends are pleased and his 
enemies delighted." 

An Appeal to Taste. 

A French savant^ dining at Holland House, 
had been enunciating, both before and during 
dinner, a variety of free-thinking speculations, 
and ended by avowing himself a materialist. 
" Very good soufflet^ this," said Sydney Smith to 
him, " Oui^ monsieur, il est ravusant.^^ " By 
the way, may I ask, sir, whether you happen to 
believe in a cook ?" 

Late and Early. 

Talking of the bad eflfects of late hours, Sydney 
Smith said of a distinguished diner-out, ^' There 

is , who will probably have on his tombstone, 

* He dined late.' " *' And died esarly," rejoined 
Luttrell. 

Note. — The distinguished diner-out alluded to might 
have been Moore, who tells the story, and in allusion to 
whose engagements Rogers happily said, ** Moore dines at 
one place wishing he were dining at another, and with an 
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opera-ticket in his pooket which makes him wish he were 
not dining at all." Alluding, on another occasion, to 
Moore's numerous engagements, he said that whenever he 
was asked, ** Where is Mr. Moore V* he always answered, 
'' He is at this moment in three different places/' 



Close Quarters. 

Lady Holland was rather fond of crowding her 
dinner-table. Once, when the company was 
already tightly packed, an unexpected guest 
arrived, and she instantly gave her imperious 
order : " Luttrell, make room I" " It must cer- 
tainly be made J' he answered, " for it does not 

Capping a Caprice. 

When the young Count D*Orsay was first in. 
England, he was placed at some dinner-party 
next to Lady Holland, who happened that even- 
ing to be in one of her most capricious moods. 
She dropped her napkin ; the count picked it up 
gallantly ; then her fan, then her fork, then her 
spoon, then her glass ; and as often her neighbor 
stooped and restored the lost article. At last, 
however, the patience of the youth gave way, and 
on her dropping her napkin again he turned and 
called one of the footmen behind him. " Put my 
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convert on the floor,*' said he ; " I will finish my 
dinner there, it will be- so much more convenient 
to my lady Holland." 

Unconscious Talent. 

Monk Lewis, speaking of the " Rejected Ad- 
dresses," which had just appeared, said to Lady 
Holland, " Many of them are very fair, but mine 
is not at all like : they have made me write bur- 
lesque, which I never do." " You don't know 
your own talent," was the encouraging reply. 

Secure Possession. 

Talking of happiness at Holland House, Lord 
Holland said it depended upon the natural dispo- 
sition of the person. " There's Moore," he said ; 
"you couldn't make him miserable, even by in- 
flicting a dukedom on him." 

" No OfiFcncc i' the World." 

Just after the appearance of Moore's " Lalla 
Eookh," one of the guests at Holland House 
began a warm eulogy of the poem, exclaiming, 
" Upon my soul, I must say (though Moore is 
present) that it's the prettiest thing I ever read 
in my life 1" " Why, so it is,'' said Lord Hoi- 
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land ; *' but why do you speak as if you were afraid 
Moore would not agree with you ?" 

A Common Effect. 

The "gentle Allen," of "Holland House" 
fame, once observed to Rogers, " I never put my 
razor into hot water, as I find it injures the tem- 
per of the blade." " No wonder," said Rogers. 
" Show me the blade that is not out of temper 
when plunged into hot water." 

A Deed of Darkness. 

An Englishman and a Frenchman once under- 
took, against their own inclinations, and for the 
satisfactioi^ of more belligerent friends, to fight a 
duel in a dark room. The Englishman, anxious 
to shed no blood, fired up the chimney and 
brought down the Frenchman. This was a 
favorite story of Rogers, who used to add, in 
relating it, " When I tell the story in France, I 
put the Englishman up the chimney." 

A Better Art. 

Rogers was asked if he had attended Feinagle*s 
lecture on the Art of Memory. He replied, 
" No : I wish to learn the art of forgetting." 
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A Deaf Knight. 

On somebody remarking that Payne Knight 
had grown very deaf, " 'Tis from want of practice," 
said Rogers, — Knight being a very bad listener. 

A Devoted Champion. 

Rogers was unceasingly at war with Lady 
Davy. One day at dinner she called across the 
table, **Now, Mr. Rogers, I am sure you are 
talking about me." " Lady Davy," was the re- 
tort, " I pass my life in defending you." 

The Way of the World. 

No witticisms were ever more biting than those 
of Rogers. " When I was young," he said once 
to a young friend, ^^ I used to say good-natured 
things, and nobody listened to me. Now that 
I am old, I say ill-natured things, and everybody 
listens to me." 

Less than Kind. 

Some one having spoken of a distinguished 
literary fraternity as being " like brothers," 
Rogers said, '^I had heard they were not well 
together, but did not know it was so bad as 
that." 
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Anxiety Relieved. 

'^ Is that the coatents yoa are lookiDg at ?" in- 
quired an anxious author, who saw Rogers^s eye 
fixed on a table or list at the commencement of a 
presentation-copy of a new work. "No," said 
Rogers, pointing to the list of subscribers, — 
^^ the c^iiscontents." 

The Better Part. 
Rogers once observed to a Scotch lady how de- 
sirable it was in any danger to have presence of 
mind. " I had rather," she rejoined, " have ab- 
sence of body." 

Tender Regrets. 

Rogers, at eighty-eight, sitting next to a charm- 
ing woman, was heard to say to her, " Ah, my 
dear, if sweet seventy-eight would come again I 
maU ces beaux Jours sont passis^ 

There's the Rub. 
Rogers once, when driving with Lady Jersey, 
spoke with regret of his having remained un- 
married, saying, " If I had a wife I should have 
some one to care about me." " But how oould 



\ 
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you be sure," she replied, " that your wife would 
not care about somebody else ?" 



A Precaution. 

Wordsworth told Rogers that he had break- 
fasted with Coleridge and allowed him to expa- 
tiate to the end of his lungs. " How could you 
permit him to go on and weary himself?" said 
Rogers : " why, you are to meet him at dinner 
this evening." "Yes," replied Wordsworth, "I 
know that very well, but we like to take the sting 
out of him beforehand." 



Above and Below. 

Rogers had his dinner-table lighted in a new 
way, from the reflection of the pictures on the 
wall. When first tried, it was not very success- 
ful, the light being thrown above the table, and 
not on it. During the course of the dinner 
Rogers asked Sydney Smith what he thought of 
the new plan. " I do not like it at all," was the 
reply. " All is light above, and all below is dark- 
ness and gnashing of teeth." 
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A Repeater. 

Lady Morley once sat next to Rogers at a dinner- 
party. It was at a time when the poet of Mem- 
ory was losing his, and had fallen into a habit 
of repetition. Having amused his neighbor by 
a very good story, he began, a few minutes later, 
to tell it to her again. Something, however, 
suggesting to him the idea that he was doing so, 
he stopped suddenly, and said, '^ I've told you that 
before, haven't I?" The situation was an embar- 
rassing one, but the quick-witted beauty was equal 
to the occasion. " Oh, yes," she replied, *' to be 
sure ; you were beginning to tell it to me when 
the fish came round, and I am dying to hear the 
end of Uy 

Up and Down. 

Luttrell said of the London climate that ^^ on a 
fine day it was like looking up a chimney ; on a 
rainy day like looking down one." 



Poor Relations. 



Luttrell used to say, "I hate the sight of 
monkeys, they remind me so of poor relations." 
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Raking the Ashes. 

Id talking of the EumeliaD Club, of which 
Ashe was the founder, somebody said that a son 
of that Ashe was at present chairman of it. 
" Still in its ashes live their wonted fires/' said 
Luttrell. *• 

On the Skirts. 

Talking of beautiful women, Luttrell said, 
" The French women are often in the suburbs of 
beauty, but never enter the town *' 

A Prophetic Glimpse. 

Washington Irving was walking in company 
with Luttrell and Moore at Moore's suburban 
residence near Paris, when the conversation 
turned on a female aeronaut who had not been 
heard of since her recent ascent. Moore de- 
scribed her upward progress ; the last seen of her, 
she was still ascending. ^^ Handed out,*' slipped 
in Luttrell, '' by Enoch and Elijah." 

Natural Logic. 

Talking of a young lady whose desires pointed 
to love in a cottage, some one said that her father 
and mother were afraid to let her off the prem- 
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ises. " For fear, I suppose," said Luttrell, " that 
she should come to the conchmon.^* 

Alas! 
A traveller was descrihing at a London dinner- 
party the use of the lasso in catching men as well 
as animals, on which Luttrell observed that the 
first syllable of it had caught many a man. 

On the Contrary. 

A gentleman said to Sir F. Gould, " I am told 
that you eat three eggs every day for breakfast." 
"No," he replied; "on the contrary.*' This 
being quoted at a dinner-party, the question 
arose, " What is the contrary of eating three 
eggs ?" " Laying three eggs, I suppose," said 
Luttrell. 

Miltonic Darkness. 

Some one said of Sharpens very dark com- 
plexion that he looked as if the dye of his old 
trade (hat-making) had got ingrained into his 
face. " Yes," said Luttrell, " darkness that may 
hQfeltr 

WUd Growth. 

When Mr. Croker had charged the public with 
war salary on account of Algiers, and thereby 
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excited much indignation, it happened that some 
one at dinner talked of the name of Croker 
Mountains given to land supposed to have been 
seen in one of the voyages to the North Pole. 
" Does anything grow on them?*' asked some one. 
" Nothing, I believe, but a little wild celery" (sal- 
ary), said Luttrell. 



No Stuffing. 

Luttrell, on its being said that Stephen Kemble 
could play Falstaff without stuffing, remarked 
that any part could be done without stuffing, 
except a leg of veal. The host at a dinner-party 
at which Poole was present was of the same 
opinion. Dissection failed to reveal the necessary 
article, and the host searched for it in vain, grow- 
ing redder and more irate every moment. " Per- 
haps it is in the other leg,*' quietly suggested 
Poole. 

The Three Dimensions. 

Kenny's comment on Luttrell's poem, "Ad- 
vice to Julia," was, "Too long, and not broad 
enough." Cooper, the American novelist, re- 
marked, " That is a very short criticism." 
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Joined Together. 

Sydney Smith said of marriage, " It resembles 
a pair of shears, — so joiued that they cannot be 
separated ; oflen moving in opposite directions, 
yet always punishing any one who comes between 
them." 

Reversing the Order. 

A beautiful young girl walking in Sydney 
Smith's garden exclaimed, on noticing a plant 
which was in some way injured, " Oh, Mr. Smith, 
this pea will never come to perfection !" " Permit 
me, then." said the host, taking her hand, " to lead 
Perfection to the pea." 

A Monster. 

Sydney Smith said that "the Court of Chan- 
cery was like a boa- constrictor, which swallowed 
up the estates of English gentlemen in haste and 
digested them at leisure." 

A Batter^ 

Moore set Sydney Smith at home in a hack- 
ney-coach after a pleasant dinner-party at Agar 
Ellis's. On his remarking, " How well and good- 
hum oredly the host mixed us all up together !" 
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Smith said, '^ That's the great use of a good con- 
versational cook, who says to his company, * I'll 
make a good pudding of you ; it's no matter 
what you come into the bowl, you must come out 
a pudding.' * Dear me I' says one of the ingre- 
dients, * wasn't I just now an egg?' but he feels 
the batter sticking to him." 

Thumbs without Arms. 

As Sydney Smith was writing one morning in 
his favorite bay-window, a pompous little man in 
rusty black was ushered in. " May I ask what 
procures me the honor of this visit ?" asked Syd- 
ney. " Oh," said the little man, " I am com- 
pounding a history of the distinguished families 
in Somersetshire, and have called to obtain the 
Smith arms." ** I regret, sir," said the wit, " not 
to be able to contribute to so valuable a work, but 
the fact is the Smiths never had any arms, and 
have invariably sealed their letters with their 
thumbs." 

Scotch " Wut." 

" It requires," said Sydney Smith, " a surgical 
operation to get a joke well into a Scotch under- 
standing. Their only idea of wit, or rather that 
inferior variety of the electric talent which pre- 
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vails ocoasioDallj in the North, and which, under 
the name of vn^, is so infinitely distressing to 
people of good taste, is laughing immoderately at 
stated intervals. They are so imbued with meta- 
physics that they even make love metaphysically. 
I overheard a young lady of my acquaintance, at 
a dance in Edinbui^h, exclaim in a sudden pause 
of the music, * What you say, my lord, is very 

true of love in the aibstract, but ' Here the 

fiddlers began fiddling furiously, and the rest was 
lost." 

A Fable for Critics. 

Sydney Smith, calling one day upon a fellow- 
contributor to the " Edinburgh Review," found 
him reading a book, preparatory to writing an 
account of it, and expostulated with him. " I 
never," said the wit, " TJe&d a book before re- 
viewing it, it prejudices one so." 



Unmanageable. 

Sydney Smith said of some one, " He has no 
command over his understanding : it is always 
getting between his legs and tripping him up." 
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Too Appropriate. 

" No, I don*t like dogs," said Sydney Smith, 
^' I always expect them to go mad. A lady asked 
me once for a motto for her dog Spot. I proposed, 
' Out, damned Spot !' bat she did not think it 
sentimental enough." 

Whose ? 

Sydney Smith being ill, his physician advised 
him to ^^ take exercise on an empty stomach." 
" Upon whose empty stomach .^" said he. 

Like unto Like. 

" The French," said Sydney Smith, " certainly 
understand the art of furnishing better than we 
do ; the profusion of glass in their rooms gives 
such gayety. I remember entering a room with 
glass all round it, at the French Embassy, and 
saw myself reflected on every side. I took it for 
a meeting of the clergy,, and was delighted, of 
course." 

Heavy Charges. 

The comparative cheapness of living abroad and 
in England being under discussion, Sydney Smith 
declared that for his part he had never found 
foreign quarters so much more reasonable than 

14 
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home oaes, or foreign hotels less exorbitant in 
their charges. *' I know I never could live under 
fifty pounds a week/' said he. ^^ Oh, but how did 
you live?" was the next question. " Why, as a 
canon should live," he proudly retorted ; " and 
they charged me as enemy's ordnance.^' 

A Cool Proposition. 

At the breaking up of a fashionable party, one of 
the company said he was about to " drop in" at Lady 
Blessington's ; whereupon a young gentleman, a 
perfect stranger to the speaker, very modestly said, 
" Oh, then you can take me with you ; I want very 
much to know her, and you can introduce me." 
While the other was standing aghast at the impu- 
dence of the proposal, and muttering something 
about being but a slight acquaintance himself, etc , 
Sydney Smith observed, *' Pray, oblige our young 
friend; you can do it easily enough by intro- 
ducing him in a capacity very desirable at this 
close season of the year: say you are bringing 
with you the cool of the evening ^ 

Too Many Feathers. 
Miss Martineau was describing to Sydney Smith 
the persecution to which her friends the American 
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Abolition ists were subjected, and expressing her 
sympathy with them. " I am surprised at your 
taste for yourself and your friends," said he. "I 
can fancy you enjoying a feather (one feather) in 
your cap, but I cannot imagine you would like a 
bushel of them down your back with the tar." 



Exactness. 

Sydney Smith described the future condition 
of Croker as " disputing with the recording angel 
about the dates of his sins." 



Unlimited Confidence. 

Sydney Smith said to Mrs. Orote, as she was 
getting into her carriage for a long journey, ^^ Go 
where you will, do what you like, say what you 
please, I have the utmost confidence in your m- 
discretion,^^ 

The Road to Ruin. 

Lord Alvanley remarked, in good-humored con- 
tempt of a former acquaintance, " Poor fellow ! he 
muddled away all his fortune in paying his trades- 
men's bills." 
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Not to be Done. 

At Hatfield House, on one occasion, they were 
getting up tahleaiix vivants representing scenes 
from " Ivanhoe," and Lady Salisbury proposed to 
Alvanley to take the part of Isaac the Jew. ** Im- 
possible I" he replied : ^' I never could do a Jew in 
my life." 

The Cut Direct. 

A gentleman, not given to hospitality, was 
showing to Lord Alvanley and some others his 
very elegant bachelor's apartments, which were 
fitted up in the most ornamental style. " I 
should like a little less gilding and more carving^^^ 
was Alvanley's comment. 

"Happy Thought." 

Lord Alvanley and his friend the Hon. Berke- 
ley Craven were travelling together, when an ac- 
cident happened to their carriage. Craven got 
out to thrash the footman, but, perceiving that 
he was an old man, said, ^' Your age protects 
you." Alvanley, who had advanced towards the 
postilion with similar intention, seeing that he 
was an athletic young fellow, turned from him, 
saying, waggishly, " Your youth protects you." 
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Trumping an Honor. 

Lord De Eos was discovered cheating at cards 
and sent to Coventry in consequence. Lord Al- 
vanley, being asked one day whether it was true 
that he had called on the disgraced peer, replied, 
^^I left a card on Lord De Eos, and I marked 
it, that he might know it was an honor." 

Note. — Another version of this story, given by Barham, 
attribates the call to the Duke of Beaufort, and the mot 
to Poole, who, on inquiring if his Grace had marked the 
card he left on De Ros, and being answered in the nega- 
tive, said, '' Ah, then it is very plain he did not consider 
it an honor V* The following epitaph on De Ros was in 
circulation at the time : 

" Here lies Henry, twenty-sixth Baron De Ros, in joy- 
ful expectation of the last trump." 

Settling an Account. 

When Lord Alvanley, whose affairs were much 
embarrassed, was on the way to fight his duel 
with Maurice O'Connell, his second said to him, 
" Let come what will of it, Alvanley, the world is 
extremely indebted to you for calling out this fel- 
low as you have done." " The world indebted to 
me, my dear fellow I" answered Alvanley. " I am 
devilishly glad to hear it, for then the world and I 
are quits." 
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A Happy Return. 
Lord Al van ley, after his duel with young 
O'Connell, gave a guinea to the hackney-coach- 
man who had driven him to and from the scene 
of the encounter. The man, surprised at the 
largeness of the sum, said, " My lord, I only took 
you to — " Alvanley interrupted him with, " My 
friend, the guinea is for bringing me hack, not for 
taking me out." 

A Little Lacking. 

Sugden said of Brougham that it was a pity he 
did not know a little law, for he would then know 
a little of everything. 

Lunar Influence. 

Brougham, speaking of the salary attached to 
a new judgeship, said it was all moonshine. Lynd- 
hurst, in his dry and waggish way, remarked, 
" Maybe so, my lord Harry ; but I have a strong 
notion that, moonshine though it be, you would 
like to see iYiefint quarter of it." 

The Campbells are Coming. 

Lord Lyndhurst said that the thought that 
Lord Campbell, who was then writing the ^^ Lives 
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of the Chancellors/' would write his life added a 
new pang to death. 

Note. — Dr. Arbuthnot, a century earlier, made a similar 
remark about tbe publisher Curll. 

Too Diminutive. 

When Sir Henry Bulwer was sent to represent 
the English government at Constantinople, Count 
D'Orsay said, in allusion to his insignificant ap- 
pearance, that they might as well have sent one 
whitebait down the Dardanelles to give the Turks 
an idea of English fish. 

- Prolongation. 

A learned coupsel in the Exchequer spoke of 
a nolle prosequi, " Consider, sir," said Baron 
Alderson, '* that this is the last day of term, and 
don't make things unnecessarily long." 

Not Room for a Neighbor. 

A landed proprietor in the small county of 
Rutland became very intimate with the Duke of 
Argyle, to whom, in the plenitude of his friend- 
ship, he said, " How I wish your estate were in 
my county I" Upon which the duke replied, 
" I*m thinking, if it were, there would be no 
room for your 8.^^ 
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Stop the Supplies. 
A noble 7101101 of the goat called to oonsuU 
Abemethv, and leoelTed tbe brief advice to " do 
as the Dnke of Wellington often did in his cam- 
paigns, — cat off the sapplies, and tbe enemy will 
leave tbe citadel.*' 

Gelatlnoas. 

Edward Walpole being told one day tbat tbe 

confectioners had a way of discbarging tbe ink 

from old parcbment by a cbemical process and 

tben making tbe parchment into isinglass for tbeir 

jellies, 8ud, " Tben I find a man may now eat bis 

deed$ as well as his words." 

Note. — Barham in telling this story mentions it as often 
unfairly attributed to James Smith. 

Two Stories in One. 

A man recounting bis feats in sbooting ap- 
pealed to Lord Advocate Murray, wbo bad been 
out witb bim. " Wbat be bit," said Murray, " is 
history [his story] ; wbat be missed is mystery 
[my story]." 

A Female Livy. 

Lady Morgan bad a sister of wbom sbe was 
very proud, named Olivia. "I must introduce 
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you to my Livy/' she said to a gentleman at one 
of her levees. " Thank you," he replied, having 
just been worsted in an encounter of wit with the 
lady in question : ^' I have already had that pleas- 
ure, and I wish with all my heart your Livy were 
Tadtuiy 

'* Late, late, so late !" 

Some one, in describing the appearance of 
Lady Jersey in deep mourning, said of her, 
*' She looked so grand, it was like night." " Like 
minuit passS, my dear," said Lady Morley. 

An Author's Tranquillity. 

Landor said to Kenyon, '' I understand a Mr. 
Quillinan has been attacking me. His writings 
are, I hear, Quill-inanities." 

Easily Explained. 

A gentleman was showing to Lamb and some 
others some of Chatterton*s forgeries. In one 
manuscript there were seventeen different kinds 
of c*s. " Oh," said Lamb, " that must have been 
written by one of Hhe mob of gentlemen who 
write with ease.' " 
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A Sligbt Deficiency. 

Lamb once told of a boastful character who 
affirmed that " be could write like Shakespeare if 
he had a mind." " So, you see/' added Lamb, 
" nothing is wanting but the mind" 

In the Past Tense ? 

A fine sonnet of Lamb's (" The Gypsy's Mali- 
son") being refused publication, he exclaimed, 
** Hang the age I I will write for antiquity !" 

Sauce for the Gander. 

Of a man too prodigal of lampoons and verbal 

jokes, Lamb said, threateningly, *^ I'll Lamb-pun 

him." 

Hands, not Hearts. 

Lamb once exclaimed admiringly to his old 

friend and fellow whist-player, Captain Bumey, 

who was not punctilious in matters of the toilet, 

^' Martin, if dirt were trumps, what hands you 

would hold 1" 

Note. — Lamb's first volume of prose was dedicated to 
Martin Barney in a sonnet oonoluding with the lines, — 

" Free from self-seeking, envy, low design, 
I have not found a whiter soul than thine," — 

which may he taken as the amende honorable of the jest. 
He says elsewhere of the same friend, " Bumey is on the 
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top scale of my friendship ladder, on which an angel or 
two is BtlU climbing, and some, alas ! descending/' 

Tired Out. 

Lamb said of an eccentric person, " Why does 
not his guardian angel look after him ? He de- 
serves one. Maybe he has tired him out." 

Cool by Nature. 

The Duke of Cumberland, son of George III., 
it was said had a very cold and nngenial manner. 
Lamb stammered out in his defence that ^' this 
was very natural in the Duke of Cu-Cumber- 
land." 

To be or not to be. 

Coleridge and Holcroft were disputing as to 
which is better, '' Man as he is, or man as he is 
to be." *' Give me," said Lamb, " man as he is 
not to be." 

Religious Habits. 

At Highgate one evening, before a large com- 
pany, Henry Taylor was arguing, with the confi- 
dence of a young man who has no suspicion of 
his own deficiencies, on the excellence of the 
Mahometan religion, putting it on a level with 
Christianity. When the party was breaking up 
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and the gentlemen were severally looking for 
their hats, Lamb asked Taylor whether he came 
in a hat or a turban. 



Always at it. 
Coleridge, who had begun life as a Unitarian 
preacher, once said to Lamb, ^^ Charles, did you 
ever hear me preach ?" " I n — n — never heard 
you do anything else," replied Lamb. 

A Thoroughfare. 

Charles Lamb sat next to some chattering 
woman at dinner. Observing that he did not 
attend to her, " You don^t seem," said the lady, 
"to be at all the better for what I have been 
saying to you." " No, ma'am," he answered ; 
"but this gentleman at the other side of me 
must, for it all came in at one ear and went out 
at the other." 

A Balance of Accounts^ 

The regular routine of clerkly business ill 

suited the literary tastes and the wayward habits 

of Charles Lamb. Once, at the India House, a 

superior said to him, " I have remarked, Mr. 
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Lamb, that you come very late to the office." 
*' Yes, sir," replied the wit, " but you must re- 
member that I go away very early, ^^ 



Lamb and Sharp Sauce. 

A retired cheesemonger, who hated any allu- 
sions to the business that had enriched him, said 
to Charles Lamb, in the course of a discussion on 
the poor-laws, " You must bear in mind, sir, that I 
have got rid of that sort of stuflf which you poets 
call the ^ milk of human kindness.' " Lamb 
looked at him steadily, and replied, " Yes, I am 
aware of that : you turned it all into cheese several 
years ago." 

Unanswerable Arithmetic. 

A friend who had stopped to speak to Charles 
Lamb in the street said to him carelessly as they 
were parting, " By the way, my dear fellow, you 
owe me half a crown." " On the contrary," 
replied Lamb, '^ it is you who owe me half a 
crown ; for, if you will remember, I asked you 
for five shillings, and you could only lend me 
two and six." 
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Murder in Jest. 

•A widow-friend of Lamb, having opened a pre- 
paratory school for children at Camden Town, 
said to him, ^^ I live so far from town I must have 
a sign, I think yoa call it, to show that I teach 
children." " Well," he replied, " you can have 
nothing better than ' The Murder of the Inno- 
cents.' " 

Ungrammatical. 

At a Royal Academy exhibition, a young lady, 
being asked who had painted a certain picture, 
consulted her catalogue, and replied, ^^ It is by 
Shee." " Would it not be more correct to say, 
* It is by her?' " inquired Lamb. 

Better Days. 
" Ah, sir," said an old beggar-woman to Lamb, 
" I have seen better days." " So have I," he re- 
plied, looking pensively up at the overcast sky. 

All Full. 
Charles Lamb and some friends were returning 
in an omnibus from a visit to Highgate, when a 
very stout gentleman opened the door and in- 
quired, " All full inside?" "I don't know how 
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it may be with the other passengers," answered 
Lamb, ^' but that last slice of Mrs. Oilman's plam- 
pudding did the business for me." 

Mortal Discontent. 
Charles Lamb remarked that among cannibals 
those who rejected the favorite dish would be 
called misanthropists. 

Perverted Taste. 

A lady who had been expressing her love for 
children turned to Lamb and said, " And how do 
t/ou like babies, Mr. Lamb ?" " B — b — boiled, 
ma'am,'* was the instantaneous answer. 

Sharp set. 

The sexton in Salisbury Cathedral told Charles 
Lamb that eight people had dined on the pointed 
top of the spire, on which Lamb remarked that 
they must have been very sharp set 

A Bold Venture. 

A lady persisted in pouring the praises of 
an absent friend into the unsympathizing ear of 
Charles Lamb, assuring him over and over that 
the gentleman in question was ^^ such a charming 
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man/* etc., and ending with, ^^ I know him, bless 
him !" To which Lamb replied, " Well, I don't, 
but d — n him at a venture." 



Obscure Beginnings. 

When Crabbe Robinson received his first brief, 
he called upon Lamb to tell him of it. "I sup- 
pose," said Lamb, ^^ you addressed to it that line 
of Milton,— 

" * Thou great yir«^ cause^ least understood.' " 

Encouraging. 

A very young man having made a remark 
intended to be smart in Lamb's presence. Lamb 
stammered out, *' Johnson has said worse things 
than that, — and — be — be — better." 

Note. — The yoang man was Bryan Waller Procter (Barry 
Cornwall), who repeated the story to Moore, and afterwards 
published it himself in his ** Reoolleotions of Lamb/' ac< 
ousing Moore of having spoiled it, and asserting that what 
Lamb really said was, ** Ben Jonson has said worse things, 
and be— be — ^better.'' It is impossible not to believe that 
the best authority is in this ease at fault. The probability 
is that Lamb said " Johnson,'' and that Procter, recollect- 
ing the partiality of Elia for the old poet, involuntarily 
supplied the ** Ben.' 



n 
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A Practical Point. 
Lamb was one day baoteriDg Mrs. Hood on 
her dread of wasps, when all at once he uttered 
a horrible shout. A wouuded specimen of the 
species had slyly crawled up the leg of the table 
and stuDg him on the thumb. Hood told him it 
was a refutation well put in, like Smollett's timely 
snowball. " Yes," said he, " and a stinging com- 
mentary on Macbeth : 



it ( 



By the prioking of my thumbs. 
Something wicked this way comes.' " 



A Dinner of Herbs. 

At a " London Magazine'* dinner each of the 
company tried his hand on a pun, bringing in 
the name of some herb. It came to Gary's turn. 
" N — now 1" stammered Lamb. " It's comiV," 
promptly responded Gary. 

The Wide, Wide Sea. 
Tom Hood said that *^ a Quaker loves the ocean 
for its broad brim" 

Personal. 
Hood said of a certain clergyman, in whose 
conversation the professional tone made itself 

15 
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somewhat obtrusive, that he was ^^ piety parsonic 
fiedr 

A Revolutionary Sentiment. 
Hood said that the English had taken to going 
abroad for economy in such numbers as to threaten 
a revolution ; '^ not that they would wish to re- 
move their king, but that they would have their 
iovereign go further, ^^ 

An Irruption. 

Kenny was one evening playing whist with 
some friends at his own house, when Mrs. Kenny 
and three or four other ladies burst into the room 
in fits of laughter at some ludicrous incident that 
had occurred, and startled Kenny, who was a very 
nervous man, so greatly that he let drop some 
of his cards and exclaimed, " Is — heaven broke 
loose?" 

A Slaughtering- Place. 

Abbot, the actor, became manager of the Vic- 
toria Theatre. Wishing to re-christen the house, 
he asked Theodore Hook what name he should 
give it. " Why," said Hook, " as you will inevi- 
tably butcher everything you undertake, I think 
you had better call it the Ahhatoir,^* 
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A Case of 111 Luck. 

Many people have an objectioD to thirteen at 
table. Dr. Kitchener happened to be one of a 
company of that number, and, on its being re- 
marked and pronounced unlucky, he said, '^ I 
admit that it is unlucky in one case.'* " What 
case is that ?'* " Why, when there is only dinner 
for twelve.*' 

Development, 

Douglas Jerrold defined dogmatism as ^' puppy- 
ism come to maturity.** 

Lack of the Ready. 

When Jerrold, as a young man, was introduced 
to Dibdin, the latter said to him, '^ Youngster, 
have you sufficient confidence in me to lend me a 
guinea ?'* Jebbold : " Oh, yes ; I*ve all the con- 
fidence, but I haven*t the guinea.*' 

Borrowed Plumes. 

On the night of the first representation of one 
of Jerrold*s pieces, a successful adapter from the 
French rallied him on his nervousness, saying, ^' I 
am never nervous on the first night of my plays.** 
'" Ah, my boy,'* said Jerrold, " you are certain of 
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success : your pieces have already been tried be- 
forehand." 

A Waste of Titles. 

" Do yon remember my Baroness in ' Ask Me 
No Questions' ?** said a well-known dramatist to 
Jerrold. " I don't think I ever saw a play of 
yours without being struck by your barrenness/' 
was the crushing reply. 

An Error Corrected. 

Jerrold was seriously disappointed with a cer- 
tain book written by one of his friends. This 
friend heard that Jerrold had expressed his dis- 
appointment. 

Friend (to Jerrold) : " I hear you said 

was the worst book I ever wrote." 

Jerrold : " No, I didn't. I said it was the 
worst book anybody ever wrote." 

His Custom alwa^ of the Afternoon. 

A man with a grievance walking about the 
greenroom of Drury Lane Theatre, in the days 
of Elliston, met Jerrold and appealed to him 
for sympathy. " How's this ? I can see a 
duke or a cabinet minister at any hour in the 
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forenoon, and I never can get hold of Mr. Ellis- 
ton." " I have no doubt," said Jerrold, " that if 
Elliston declines to see you in the morning he 
will make full amends for it by seeing you twice 
in the afternoon, for by that time he always sees 
double." 

All in the Dark. 

An old lady was in the habit of talking to Jer- 
rold in a gloomy, depressing manner, presenting 
to him only the sad side of life. " Hang it," 
said Jerrold, one day, after a long and sombre in- 
terview, " she wouldn^t allow there was a bright 
side to the moon !" 

Rowing in the same Boat. 

" We row in the same boat, you know," said a 
literary friend to Jerrold. This literary friend 
was a comic writer, and a comic writer only. 
Jerrold replied, " True, my good fellow, we do row 
in the same boat, but with very different skulls^ 

Proof to the Contrary. 

Some one said to Jerrold, " I believe you know 

a very particular friend of mine, Mrs. ." 

** I know an actress of that name," replied Jer- 
rold ; ^' but she cannot be the particular friend to 
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whom you allude.*' " I beg your pardon, it is 
the same persoD." '•^ How can that be ?'* said 
Jerrold : '' the lady I speak of is not at all par- 
ticular." 

Too Warm to Hold. 

Somebody spoke of the intensity of a certain 
gentleman's friendships. *^Yes/' said Jerrold, 
^* his friendships are so warm that he no sooner 
takes them up than he puts them down again." 

An Assignment. 

On the occasion of starting a convivial club, 
somebody proposed that it should consist of twelve 
members, and be called ^^ The Zodiac," each mem- 
ber to be named after a sign. 

^^ And what shall I be ?" inquired a somewhat 
solemn man, who was afraid that his name would 
be forgotten. 

Jerrold: "Oh, we'll bring you in as the 
weight in Libra." 

Going after it. 

A certain sharp attorney was said to be in 
bad circumstances. A friend of the unfortunate 
lawyer met Jerrold, and said, " Have you heard 
about poor R ? His business is going to the 
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devil." Jerbold: "That's all right: then he's 
sure to get it back again." 



Ciphered out. 

A gentleman waited upon Jerrold one morning 
to enlist his sympathies in behalf of a mutual 
friend who was constantly in want of a round 
sum of money. " Well," said Jerrold, who had 
contributed on former occasions, "how much 

does want this time?" " Why, just a four 

and two noughts will, I think, put him straight." 
Jerrold : " Well, put me down for one of the 
noughts." 

Cantankerous. 

Jerrold hated the cant of philanthropy, and 
writhed whenever he heard himself called a phi- 
lanthropist. On one such occasion he exclaimed, 
" Zounds ! it tempts a man to kill a child to get rid 
of the reputation." 



A Ruinous Habit. 

" Speaking your mind," said Jerrold, " is an 
extravagance that has ruined many a man." 
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Illegible. 

"He has * honest man* written all over his 
ooantenance/' said some one of a person in whom 
Jerrold's faith was not altogether blind. *' Then 
the pen most have been a very bad one," was 
Jerrold's reply. 

Cup and Saucer. 

A srentleman who was remarkable at once for 
bacchanalian devotion and remarkably large and 
projecting eyes was one evening the subject of con- 
versation. The question appeared to be whether 
the gentleman in question wore upon his face any 
ugnsof his excesses. '^ I think so/* said Jerrold: 
" I always know when he has been in his cups by 
the state of his saucers.'* 

Caliban's Looking-Glass. 

A remarkably ugly and disagreeable man sat 
opposite Jerrold at a dinner-party. Before the 
cloth was removed, Jerrold accidentally broke a 
glass. Whereupon the ugly gentleman, thinking 
to twit his opposite neighbor with great effect, 
said, slyly, " What, already, Jerrold ? Now, I 
never break a glass." " I wonder at that," was 
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Jerrold*s instant reply: "you ought whenever 
you look in oneJ^ 

111 Matched. 

Seeing an uncommonly tall man dancing with 
a very short partner, Jerrold pointed them out to 
a friend, saying, " Look at the mile dancing with 
the mile-stone." 

De Gustibus. 

A gentleman described to Jerrold the bride of 
a mutual friend: " Why, he is six feet high, and 
she is the shortest woman I ever saw. What 
taste, eh ?" 

" Ay," Jerrold replied, " and only a taste !" 

A Consummation. 

A very tiresome man, relating to Jerrold a 
stupid practical joke, ended by saying, " I thought 
I should have died with laughter." " I wish to 
heaven you had 1" was Jerrold's reply. 

Brain- Capacity. 

One afternoon, when Jerrold was in his garden 
at Putney, enjoying a glass of claret, a friend 
called upon him. The conversation ran on a cer- 
tain dull fellow whose wealth made him promi- 
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nent at that time. ^^ Tes," said Jerrold, drawing 
his finger round the edge of his wineglass, " that*8 
the range of his intellect, only it never had any- 
thing half so good in it.'' 



A Base One. 

A friend was one day reading to Jerrold an 
account of a case in which a person named Ure 
was reproached with having suddenly jilted a 
young lady to whom he was engaged. '^ Ure 
[ewer] seems to have turned out to be a boie '««," 
said Jerrold. 

Butting. 

Jerrold, who had a great enthusiasm for Maz- 
zini and his cause, was talking away very warmly 
on the subject to a gentleman who kept putting 
in a ''but" to try and check his enthusiasm. 
Jerrold, exasperated at this, exclaimed, '' Sir, I'll 
thank you to throw no more of your cold-water 
buts at me." 

A Change for the Better. 

" Do you know," said a friend to Jerrold, 
'' that Jones has left the stage and turned wine- 
merchant ?" 
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'^ Yes ; and I*m told that his wine off the stage 
is better than his whine on it.*' 

A Bad Cast. 

An inferior actor was complaining to Jerrold 
that he had been cast for the very slight part of 
the doctor in " Macbeth." " That was throwing 
physic to the dogs, indeed/' said Jerrold, con- 
solingly. 

No Cause for Alarm. 

A very stupid playwright told Jerrold that 
he was suffering from congestion of the brain. 
" Courage, my dear fellow," said Jerrold : " there 
is no foundation for the fact." 

The Direct Road. 

Walking to his club one evening with a friend, 
Jerrold was stopped by some intoxicated young 
gentleman, who inquired, " Can you tell us the 
way to the * Judge and Jury* ? " (a place of low 
entertainment). '* Keep on as you are^ young 
gentleman,'* was the reply : " you're sure to over- 
take them," 

Head and Tail. 

A gourmand said to Jerrold, ^* Do you know 
what I had for dinner to-day ?'* The wit did not 
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know. "Why, calfs-tail soup. What do you 
think of that?" Jebrold : " Extremes meet." 

A Letter Wanting. 

Albert Smith wrote an article in " Blackwood" 
to which he appended his initials. " What a pity," 
said Jerrold, " that Smith cannot be brought to 
tell more than two-thirds of the truth I" 

Two of a Trade. 
A barrister said to Jerrold, " I have just met a 
scoundrelly barrister." 

Jerrold : " What a coincidence 1" 

A Suggestive Pair of Grays. 

Jerrold was enjoying a drive one day with a 
well-known spendthrifl. 

" Well, Jerrold," said the latter, who was 
driving a very fine pair of horses, " what do you 
think of my grays ?" 

" To tell you the truth," Jerrold replied, " I 
was just thinking of your duns /" 

High Life Below- Stairs. 

One evening at the Museum Club a member 
very ostentatiously said, in a loud voice, " Isn't it 
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strange we had no fish at the marquises last 
night? That has happened twice lately. I can't 
account for it." " Nor I," said Jerrold, " unless 
they ate it all up-stairs." 

A Fertile Subject. 
At the time when there was a great mania for 
emigration to Australia, an enthusiastic speaker 
was holding forth on the riches of the new land, 
and particularly on the extraordinary fertility of 
its soil. "Yes," said Jerrold, "you have only 
to tickle it with a hoe, and it will laugh with a 
harvest." 

Among the Ajts. 
At a dinner of artists, a harrister present, 
having his health drunk in connection with the 
law, began an embarrassed answer by saying 
that he did not see how the law could be con- 
sidered as one of the arts. " Black arts," put in 
Jerrold, by way of explanation. 

Head-Work. 

When the Marylebone vestrymen were discuss- 
ing the propriety of laying down wood pavement 
in their parish, and were raising difficulties on 
the subject, Jerrold, as he read the report of 
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the discussion, said, "Difficulties in the wayl 
Absurd I They have only to put their heads 
together, and there's the wood pavement." 

Note. — Mr. Blanohard Jerrold, in his book called " The 
Wit of Douglas Jerrold," claims this mot for his father. 
It has been often attributed to Sydney Smith, who is re- 
ported to have said on the question of a wood pavement 
around St. Paul's, " Let the canons once lay their heads 
together, and the thing is done." 



Better than Friendship. 

Jerrold, while in France, fell into conversation 
with a Frenchman who was enthusiastic on the 
subject of the Anglo-French alliance. He said 
that he was proud to see such a friendship be- 
tween the English and the French. " Tut I the 
best thing I know between France and England 
is — the sea,^* said Jerrold. 



A National Habit. 



'^If an earthquake were to engulf England 
to-morrow," said Jerrold, " the English would 
manage to meet and dine somewhere among the 
rubbish, just to celebrate the event." 
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Wing-and-Wing. 

When Jenny Lind, the *^Swedish Nightingale," 
gave a concert for the benefit of the Consumption 
Hospital, the proceeds of which amounted to 
£1776 158. and were to be devoted to the com- 
pletion of the building, Jerrold suggested that 
the new part of the hospital should be called 
" The Nightingale's Wing." 



Hope Deferred. 

A young lady who had given out that she was 
too proud to marry any but a lord, after a lapse 
of unfruitful London seasons took to devotion. 
Jerrold said, " The lord would not come to her, so 
she went to the Lord." 



A Bad Prospect. 

A young man told Jerrold that he was dis- 
satisfied with the business in which he was en- 
gaged, and desired to quit it and go to sea. ^' What 
is your present business ?" asked Jerrold. " Silk," 
was the reply. " Well, go to sea, and it will be 
worsted" 
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A Difference of Spelling. 
Jerrold one day met a Scotch gentlemaD whose 
Dame was Leitch, and who explained that he was 
not the popular caricaturist, John Leech. ^^ I'm 
aware of that: you're the Scotchman with the 
%'t'C'h in your name/' said Jerrold. 

Calling for a Song. 

^' That song/' exclaimed a sentimental enthu- 
siast, " always carries me away when I hear it." 
Jerrold (looking eagerly round the table): 
" Can anybody whistle it?" 

A Dangerous Draught. 

At a party there was a gentleman remarkable 
for his thinness. Somebody having left the door 
open and occasioned a strong air, Jerrold ex- 
claimed, '^ Shut the door quickly, or the draught 
will blow up the chimney." 

Just So. 

In the midst of a stormy discussion a gentle- 
man rose to settle the matter in dispute. Waving 
his hand majestically, he began, ^* Gentlemen, all 
I want is common sense." '^ Exactly," inter- 
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rupted Jerrold : " that is precisely what you do 
want." 

A Fixture. 

Jerrold was complaining to a manager of 
the inefficiency of the company cast for one of 
his plays. " Why, there's ," said the man- 
ager, '^ an excellent actor. He was hred on these 
boards." "He looks," said Jerrold, "as if he 
had been cut out of them." 

Painted Charms. 

Of a celebrated actress, who in her declining 
days bought charms of carmine and pearl-powder, 
Jerrold said, " Egad ! she should have a hoop 
about her, with a notice upon it, ' Beware of the 
paint. 

Uncommon Humanity. 

At an evening party, a very elderly lady was 
dancing with a young partner. A stranger ap- 
proached Jerrold, who was looking on, and said, — 

" Pray, sir, can you tell me who is the young 
gentleman dancing with that elderly lady ?" 

" One of the Humane Society, I should think," 
replied Jerrold. 

16 
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A Princely Accomplishment. 

Jerrold was showing off the accomplishmeDts 
of a favorite terrier. '^ Does he beg ?'' asked a 
visitor. " Beg !" said Jerrold. " Ay, like a 
prince of the blood." 

Wasting Powder. 

Jerrold was at a party when the ,Park guns 
announced the birth of a prince. " How they do 
powder these babies I" Jerrold exclaimed. 

Change of Times. 
" My notion of a wife at forty," said Jerrold, 
^^ is that a man should be able to change her, like 
a bank-note, for two twenties." 

One Kind. 
" Call that a kind man," said an actor, speaking 
of an absent acquaintance, — ^' a man who is away 
from his family and never sends them a farthing 1 
Call that kindness ?" " Yes," said Jerrold, " un- 
remitting kindness." 

Suiting the Action to the Word. 

An old gentleman who was in the habit of 
buttonholing Jerrold met his victim one day in 
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the street, and, plan ting himself in the way, said, 
" Well, Jerrold, what is going on to-day?" Said 
Jerrold, darting past the inquirer, ** I am." 

A Satanic Resort. 

In the coarse of a conversation or disquisition 
on Satan, Archbishop Whately once startled his 
listeners by asking, " If the devil lost his tail, 
where should he go to find a new one?" and, 
without giving much time for reflection, replied, 
" To a gin-palace ; for had spirits are retailed 
there." 

Conundrum by Archbishop Whately. 

What is the difference between an Irishman and 
a Scotchman on the top of a mountain in frosty 
weather? One is cowld with the kilt, and the 
other is hilt with the cowld. 

Another. 

Why can a man never starve in the Great 
Desert? Because he can eat the sand which is 
(sandwiches) there. But what brought the sand- 
wiches there ? Noah sent Ham, and his descend- 
ants mustered and bred (mustard and bread). 
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Episcopal Sauce. 

At a diDDer-party, Archbishop Whately called 

out suddenly to the host, " Mr. !" There 

was silence. " Mr. , what is the proper 

female compaDion of this John Dory?" After 
the usual number of guesses, an answer came, 

An Every-day Pun. 

Archbishop Whately rarely let an opportunity 
pass of perpetrating a pun. In allusion to the 
popularity of the Rev. Mr. Day, he said that the 
ladies of Dublin ran to-day for a sermon and to- 
morrow for a novel, — Morrow being the Mudie 
of Dublin. 

Arithmetical Progress. 

At a meeting of the Irish Famine Board, Arch- 
bishop Whately asked his next neighbor " Why 
Ireland ought to be the most prosperous country 
in the world ?" " Because its capital is always 
Dublin" (doubling). 

Reminiscences of Infancy. 

A lady had the very bad taste to enter the 
Castle drawing-room in Dublin in such ultra full 
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dress, or undress, that more bust than barege was 
visible. " Did you ever see anything so unblush- 
ing?" whispered a custodian of the Great Seal 
to the archbishop. '' Never since I was weaned," 
replied Dr. Whately. 

Doubtful Characters. 

Several clergymen, having forsaken the Angli- 
can Church, joined the Sectaries, and finally came 
back to the Anglican Church again. Dr. Whately, 
then Archbishop of Dublin, quietly remarked, " I 
hope they are not going to send us any of the 
ticket-of-leave clergymen.'* 

One Left. 

Soon after the introduction of the convict sys- 
tem in Ireland, a gentleman known and respected 
as an ardent advocate of reformatories boasted to 
a friend who occupied a responsible office in the 
Irish government, that he held the system in 
such high estimation that he employed no servants 
in his house but those who had passed some time 
in a reformatory. The person who received this 
information was much struck by it, and with suit- 
able impressiveness communicated it to Arch- 
bishop Whately. His Grace listened attentively 
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to the recital, and at length quietly ohserved, 
" Your friend will waken some fine morning and 
find himself the only ^oon left in the house/' 

Identification. 

A conceited young aide-de-camp at one of the 
Castle levees at Duhlin asked Dr. Whately — 
looking meanwhile at the Catholic archbishop, 
Dr. Murray — what was the difference between a 
Roman Catholic bishop and a jackass. Receiving 
no answer, the maker of the riddle hastened to 
supply it. " You see," he said, " one wears the 
cross upon his back, and the other upon his 
breast." " And do you know the difference be- 
tween an aide-de-camp and a donkey?" asked 
Dr. Whately, in return. " No," said the other, 
interrogatively. " Nor I either," was the reply. 

A Question of Numbers. 

Archbishop Whately once asked a roomful of 
divines why white sheep eat so very much more 
than black sheep. Several explanations were of- 
fered. One person suggested that, black being a 
warmer color than white, and one which never fails 
forcibly to attract the sun, black sheep could do 
with less nutriment than their white contempo- 
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raries. At all these profound speculations Dr. 
Whately shook his head ^avely, and then pro- 
ceeded with imperturbable gravity to explain, 
" White sheep eat more because there are more 
of them/* 

A Shilling a Day. 

At a time when there was much talk of the 
large endowment of the Established Church in 
Ireland, Dr. Whately declared that the Irish Prot 
estant Episcopacy was the poorest body of men in 
the world — they had only one hoh daily among 
them. Dr. Robert Daily was Bishop of Cashel. 

Hard Knocks. 
On Dr. Knox's promotion to the bishopric of 
Down, an appointment in some quarters unpop- 
ular, Archbishop Whately observed, " The Irish 
government will not be able to stand many more 
such Knocks Down as this !'' 

A Nice Distinction. 

Dr. Whately, in examining a candidate for 
orders, asked, '* What is the difference between 
a form and a ceremony? The meaning seems 
nearly the same, yet there is a very nice distinc- 
tion." Various answers were given. "Well," 
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he said, " it lies in this : you sit upon a form, 
but you stand upon ceremony." 

An Insufficient Certificate. 

A Protestant school inspector in Ireland, having 
been accused of neglecting the interests of his own 
religion in his leniency towards the Catholics, and 
being called upon by Archbishop Whately to 
answer the charge, produced a paper certifying to 
his character signed by a Catholic bishop and a 

number of parish priests. " Eh, Mr. ," 

said the archbishop, twisting about the docu- 
ment in his fingers, " what does this prove ? 
Now, what should you think of the rats signing 
a round-robin testifying to the efficiency of the 
cat ?" 

A Mode of Conversion. 

A Canadian clergyman, with a mingled air of 
French polish and Yankee confidence, had the 
kindness to offer, unsolicited, to Dr. Whately his 
opinion of ecclesiastic education and how it 
ought to be improved. " What do the people 
want," he said, " with men versed in astronomy, 
geology, geometry, and botany, and other lofty 
studies ? It is not by such aids that the popular 
mind is to be enlightened." *' Do tell me, pray, 
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what is your modus operandi in Canada?'* in- 
quired Dr. Whately. " When I meet a native," 
replied the missionary, ^' I pat him on the head, 
sometimes on the hack, and, while I administer to 
him a soothing plug of tobacco, I gently instil the 
truths of revelation." " Yes," replied the arch- 
bishop, aptly quoting from the ** Art of Poetry" 
of Horace, ** * Ex fumo dare lucem' " (" bringing 
light out of smoke"). 

Horse-Power. 

A man directed Archbishop Whately's attention 
to a valuable draught-horse, as sagacious as he 
was powerful. " There is nothing," said the horse- 
dealer, " which he cannot draw." " Can he draw 
an inference?" inquired Dr. Whately. 

Note. — This is attributed to Wbately on the authority of 
his biographer, Mr. Fitzpatrick, but it is more probably an 
old-time English university joke. 

Not Well. 

Speaking of , some one said, " He is to 

Dickens what Bos well was to Johnson." " With 

this difiference," replied Jerrold, " that 

doesn't do Boz well." 

Note. — As the person referred to can only have been 
Forster, the pun must be of later date than Jerrold. 
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A Pretty Reply. 

Lord MelbourDe, inspecting the kitchen of the 
Reform Club, jocosely remarked to Alexis Soyer, 
chef de cuisin€j that his female assistants were all 
very pretty. *' Yes, my lord," replied Soyer ; 
^^ plain cooks will not do here. 

A Striking Point. 

When Mr. Qulley, the ex-pugilist, was elected 
member for Pontefract, Gilbert A'Becket said, 
^* Should any opposition be manifested in the 
House of Commons towards Mr. Gulley, it is very 
probable the noes [nose'] will have it." 

A BiU and No BUI. 
Gilbert A'Becket said that the friends and 
opponents of the Reform Bill were divided into 
two distinct classes, — the a-bility and the no-bility. 

Cash Pa3rment8. 

Peterson, the comedian, lent a brother actor 
two shillings, and when he made a demand for 
the sum the debtor, turning peevishly from him, 
said, " Hang it 1 I'll pay you to-day in some shape 
or other." Peterson good-humoredly replied, ** I 
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shall be much obh'ged to you, Tom, to let it be as 
like two shillings as you can." 

An Untaxed Luxury. 

A lady having remarked in company that she 
thought there should be a tax on ^Hhe single 
state," " Yes, madam," rejoined an obstinate old 
bachelor, " as on all other luxuries." 

A Seated Complaint. 

Theodore Hook, after holding an official position 
at Mauritius, returned suddenly to England under 
a suspicion of peculation. A friend meeting him 
said, " Why, halloo, Hook ! I did not know you 
were in England. What has brought you back 
again ?" " Something wrong about the cAe«^," 
replied the imperturbable wit. 

Adroitly Turned. 

Horace Twiss, when beginning to make his way 
in London society, stood one night in the crush- 
room of the opera, close to Lady L., who was 
waiting for her carriage. A man he was with 
saying, " Look at that fat Lady L. ; isn't she like 
a great white cabbage?" "Yes," answered Hor- 
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ace, in a discreetly loud tone, ^' she is like one, — 
all heart, I believe." 

Not Applicable to the Case. 

A man very deeply in debt being reprimanded 
by his friends for his disgraceful situation, and 
the anxiety of a debtor being urged by them in 
very strong expressions, " Ah !" said he, " that 
may be the case with a person who thinks of 
paying.*' 

Too True. 

A lady was asked by her friends if she really 

intended to marry Mr. , who was a good 

kind of a man, but so very singular. " Well," 
replied the lady, " if he is very much unlike other 
men, he is more likely to make a good husband." 

An Anomaly. 
Mrs. Tompkison, the wife of a rich manu- 
facturer who was also known as an intelligent and 
liberal art patron, was once sitting with some 
ladies in the drawing-room, discussing the gentle- 
men whom they had left at the dinner- table. One 
of these had made himself very disagreeable by 
his pretentious bearing and taciturnity. Mrs. 
Tompkison was asked her opinion of this in- 
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dividual. " Why," she said, quietly, " he seems 
to me to be an anomaly in natural philosophy, — 
gravity without attraction." 



Spare Room. 

A Scotch preacher being sent to officiate one 
Sunday at a country parish was accommodated at 
night in the manse in a very diminutive closet, 
instead of the usual best bedroom appropriated 
to strangers. " Is this the bedroom ?" he said, 
starting back in amazement. " *Deed, ay, sir ; 
this is the prophet's chamber." " It must be for 
the minor prophets, then," said the discomfited 
parson. 

Nothing Personal. 

At a dinner-party one day, a certain knight, 
whose character was considered to be not alto- 
gether unexceptionable, said he would give them 
a toast, and, looking hard in the face of Mrs. 

M , who* was more celebrated for wit than 

beauty, gave ^' Honest men an' bonny lasses !" 

" With all my heart. Sir John," said Mrs. M , 

*' for it applies neither to you nor me." 
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Keeping Time. 

A gentleman at a mnsicjj party asked a friend, 
in a whisper, how he sliould stir the fire with- 
out interrupting the-musio. " Bettoeen the bars,*' 
replied the friend. 

Seeming and Being. 

A certain dramatic translator, introducing a 
well-known comedian to Madame Vestris, said, 

" Madame, this is Mr. B , who is not such a 

fool as he looks." " True, madame," said the 
comedian ; *' and that is the great difference be- 
tween me and my friend.'' 

A Painful Examination. 

In the course of an examination for the degree 
of B.A. in the Senate-House, Cambridge, under 
an examiner whose name was Payne, one of the 
questions was, ^* Give a definition of happiness.'' 
To which a candidate returned the following 
laconic answer : '* Exemption from Payne" 

Classical Wit. 
Dr. Maginn, dining with a friend on ham and 
chicken, addressed Sukey Boyle, his friend's house- 
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keeper, thus : " You know, Boyle, what old Ovid, 
in his * Art of Love* (book iii.), says ; I give you 
the same wish : 

* Semper tibi pendeat hamue/ 

May you always have a ham hanging in your 
kitchen." The doctor insisted that tea was well 
known to the Romans, " for,'' said he, ^* even in 
the time of Plautus it was a favorite beverage 
with the ladies : 

' Amant te omnes mulieres/ ** 

Observing Sukey Boyle, he said to his friend, 
" Ah, John I I see you follow the old advice we 
both learned at school, ^^apiZou Tjf tpo^iQ : * Indulge 
yourself with Sukey.' " There was some hock at 
dinner, which he thus eulogized : 

** Hoc tarn ssBvas paulatim mitigat iras, 
Hoc minuit laotas moestaque oorda levat." 

Ov. Trtst., lib. iv., el. vi., v. 16, 16. 

A Suggested Case. 

Sir Henry Halford, the fashionable doctor of 
his day, was dining in company with Lord Stowell, 
and, in answer to some hygienic remark of the 
latter, quoted ironically the old maxim that " every- 
body is a physician or a fool at forty." " May not 
a man be both. Sir Henry ?" was the suave reply. 
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Filial. 

Ad Irish barrister named Gifford, who was very 
near-sighted, being challenged to fight a duel, ap- 
peared on the ground with his spectacles on. His 
adversary's second insisted that he should take 
them off, which he did, remarking, however, ^' By 
my soul, this is very unfair. I couldn't see to 
shoot my own father at this distance." 

A Safe Distance. 
A fire-eating Irishman challenged a barrister, 
who gratified him by an acceptance. The duellist, 
being very lame, requested that he might have a 
prop. "Suppose," said he, "I lean against this 
mile-stone ?" " With pleasure," replied the law- 
yer, " on condition that I may lean against the 
next.^^ The joke settled the quarrel. 

Silence is Golden. 

A gentleman having his hair cut was asked by 
the garrulous barber " how he would have it 
done?" and replied, "If possible, in silence.'' 

Discrimination. 

A lady, to whom the Bishop of Exeter was 
showing his place at Torquay, bored him by in- 
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discrimiDate praise. At last she said, " And it is 
so Swiss !" "Oh, very Swiss, only there are no 
mountains here, and there is no sea in Switzer- 
land !" 

" You'll get there before I can tell you." 

Mr. Neville, formerly a fellow of Jesus College, 
was distinguished by many innocent singularities, 
uncommon shyness, and stammering of speech, 
but when he used had words he could talk fluently. 
In one of his solitary rambles a countryman met 
him and inquired the road. " Tu — u — rn," says 
Neville, " to — to — to — " and so on for a minute 
or two. At last he burst out, " Confownd it^ man ! 
you U get there before I can tell you T 

Ridiculous Titles. 

Soon after Lord *8 elevation to the peerage, 

he remarKed that authors were often very ridicu- 
lous in the titles they gave. " That," said a dis- 
tinguished writer present, " is an error from which 
even sovereigns appear not to be exempt." 

A Bountiful Recipient. 

A distinguished judge, socially more noted for 
his deep potations than for his hospitality, boasted 

17 
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one day at a friend's table that he could drink 
" any quantity of wine." " Any given quantity," 
suggested one of the company. 

A Bread- Winner. 
" Your office is as hot as an oven," said a client 
to his lawyer. " So it ought to be," he replied : 
" I make my bread here." 

Peripatetic. 
A person meeting a friend running through the 
rain with an umbrella over him said, '^ Where 
are you running to in such a hurry like a mad 
mushroom ?" 

Incapacity. 

A young ecclesiastic asked his bishop permis- 
sion to preach. "/ would permit you," answered 
the prelate, " but nature will not." 

A Barren Jest. 

Chief Baron Richards, whose intellect was not 
considered to be of a very high order, was pre- 
siding one day in the court of equity, when a 
person coming in pointed towards the bench and 
asked one of the lawyers present, " Is that Baron 
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Wood?" <*Yes, sir," was the reply, "but his 
Dame is Richards." 

Equality of the Law. 

A man was convicted of bigamy, and the an- 
nexed conversation took place. — Clerk op As- 
size : "What have you to say why judgment 
should not be passed upon you according to law ?" 
Prisoner : " Well, my lord, my wife took up with 
a hawker and run away five years ago, and I've 
never seen her since, and I married this other 
woman last winter." Mr. Justice Maule : " I 
will tell you what you ought to have done ; and if 
you say you did not know, I must tell you the law 
conclusively presumes that you did. You ought 
to have instructed your attorney to bring an 
action against the hawker for criminal conversa- 
tion with your wife. That would have cost you 
about one hundred pounds. When you had re- 
covered substantial damages against the hawker, 
you would have instructed your proctor to sue in 
the Ecclesiastical Courts for a divorce a mensa 
atque thoro. That would have cost you two or 
three hundred pounds more. When you had ob- 
tained a divorce a mensa atqne thoro, you would 
have had to appear by counsel before the House 
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of Lords for a divorce a vinculo matrimonii. The 
bill might have been opposed in all its stages in 
both Houses of Parliament ; and, altogether, you 
would have had to spend about a thousand or 
twelve hundred pounds. You will probably tell 
me that you never had a thousand farthings of 
your own in the world ; but, prisoner, that makes 
no difference. Sitting here as a British judge, 
it is my duty to tell you that this is not a country 
in which there is one law for the rich and another 
for the poor y 

Companions of the Deep. 

Henry Merre wether, Q.C., found himself one 

day entering the same railway-carriage with Lord 

Westbury, then lord chancellor. " Why, Merre- 

wether, what a size you have grown ! You are 

as fat as a porpoise ! I'm almost ashamed to be 

seen with you." " I don't know why you should 

be, my lord: nothing is more natural than for 

the porpoise to be in company with the Great 

Seal." 

Losing an I. 

A man being interrogated on a trial spoke 
several words with much impropriety ; and at 
last, saying the word carosity, a counsellor ex- 
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claimed, " How that fellow murders the English 
language !" " Nay/' returned another, " he has 
only ^knocked an / out.*' 

Smoothing it Down. 

A client remarked to his solicitor, '^You are 
writing my bill on very rough paper, sir." " Never 
mind," was the reply of the latter : " it has to be 
filed before it comes into court." 

Scotched, not Killed. 

A Scotch lawyer, during a trial, was reading 
some French evidence. Blackburn said, " How 
he murders it I" " No," said Lord Chelmsford, 
" he is only scotching it." 

A Rowland for an Oliver. 

Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., engaged in a cause before 
the late Lord Campbell, had frequently to mention 
the damage done to a carriage called a brougham, 
and this word he pronounced, according to its 
orthography, hrough-am, 

'* If the learned counsel will adopt the usual 
designation, and call the carriage a hro'am^ it 
will save the time of the court," said Lord Camp- 
bell, with a smile. 
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Mr. Hawkins bowed, and accepted his lord- 
ship*s pronunciation of the word during the 
remainder of his speech. When Lord Campbell 
proceeded to sum up the evidence, he had to 
refer to the omnibus which had damaged the 
brougham, and in doing so pronounced the word 
also according to its orthography. " I beg your 
lordship's pardon," said Mr. Hawkins, very re- 
spectfully, **but if your lordship will use the 
common designation for such a vehicle, and call 
it a ^hus — " The loud laughter which ensued, 
and in which his lordship joined, prevented the 
conclusion of the sentence. 

Experimentum Crucis. 

A merchant being asked to define the meaning 
of experimental and naturcd philosophy, said he 
considered the first to be asking a man to discount 
a bill at a long date, and the second his refusing 
to do it. 

" *Tis the Sunset of Life;" 
A very old man, who was commonly very dull 
and heavy, had now and then intervals of gayety : 
some person observed, " He resembles an old castle 
which is sometimes visited by spirits.*' 
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Here and Hereafter. 

A guest at Warton, on seeing Lady Ruthven 
after breakfast feeding her pheasants with crumbs 
and milk, exclaimed, '^ Ah, I see your ladyship is 
preparing them here for bread-sauce hereafter." 

Preferment. 

Among the daily inquirers after the health of 
an aged bishop of Durham during his indis- 
position, no one was more sedulously punctual 
than the Bishop of Exeter; and the invalid 
seemed to think that other motives than those of 
anxious kindness might contribute to this solici- 
tude. One morning he ordered the messenger to 
be shown into his room, and thus addressed him : 
" Be so good as to present my compliments to my 
lord bishop, and tell him that I am better, much 
better ; but that the Bishop of Winchester has got 
a sore throat, arising from a bad cold, if that will 
dor 

Human and Canine. 

Lockhart, when urged by a friend to sit to Sir 
Edwin Landseer, the great animal-painter, for his 
portrait, replied, '^ Is thy servant a dog, that he 
should do this thing ?" 
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A Fatal Slip. 

When Macaulay published the first twa vol- 
nmes of his " History of England," Croker, whose 
edition of Boswell had been some time before re- 
viewed by Macaulay and a great number of errors 
in it exposed, imagined that he saw an oppor- 
tunity for revenge, and accordingly published a 
review of the history in the " Quarterly." This, 
however, though very malicious in intention, 
proved an extremely weak production. Rogers 
remarked that it was only another of Oroker's 
blunders, — that he had intended murder, but 
committed suicide. 



Out of Time. 

A lawyer in an Edinburgh court occupied the 
whole day with a speech which was anything but 
interesting to his auditors. Some one who had 
lefb the court-room and returned again after an 
interval of some hours, finding the same harangue 

going on, said to Lord Cockburn, " Is not H 

taking up a great deal of time ?" " Time ?" said 
Cockburn : " he has long ago exhausted time and 
encroached upon eternity." 
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An Expensive Reputation. 

Dr. Hume went to a newspaper office, ancl laid 
on the counter an announcement of the death of 
some friend, together ' with five shilliDgs, the 
usual price of such advertisements. The clerk, 
who had a very rough manner, demanded seven 
shillings and sixpence, the extra charge being for 
the words " he was universally beloved and deeply 
regretted." Hume paid the money, saying, 
gravely, " Congratulate yourself, sir, that this is 
an expense which your executors will never be 
put to." 

A Pin's Worth. 

A gentleman of very great talent but of rather 
extravagant habits was going to a dance; and, 
knowing Hicks to have a very handsome pin, 
which had been presented to him, he asked if he 
would lend it to him. " What for?" said Hicks. 
" Oh, if you must know, I want to take it to the 
ball." " Pooh, pooh ! Don't tell me. You want 
to take it to the three balls" (t.c, the pawn- 
broker's), was the answer. 

Short Measure. 

An actor, notorious for his love of beer, sailed 
for India. *^ He was a good fellow," said Thack- 
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eray : " take him for half -arid-half, we shall not 
look upon his like again !" 

Mutual Aid. 

Thaokeray and Hicks, walking together, stopped 
opposite a door- way over which were inscribed in 
gilt letters the words '* Mutual Loan Association." 
" What on earth can that mean ?" asked Hicks. 
'^ I don*t know," said Thackeray, ^^ unless it means 
that two men who have nothing agree to lend it 
to each other." 

Editorial Corrections. 

The right of an editor to change the copy of 
his contributors being under discussion, Thack- 
eray maintained that no such right existed, except 
as regarded errors of grammar, and declared that 
the only person who could make alterations for 
the better was the author himself: as a rule, edi- 
torial changes were blunders. *' I told an editor 
so once," said he, ^^ and he did not like it. ' I 
have no objection to your putting your hoofs on 
my paragraphs,* I remarked, * but I decidedly ob- 
ject to your sticking your ears through them.' " 
"He never forgave you, of course?" "I never 
thought to ask." 
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Proverbial Philosophy. 

When Thackeray was in America, a lady said 
to him, " Pray, Mr. Thackeray, what do you think 
of Tupper in England ?" " We don't think of 
Tupper in England," was the reply. 

Bench and Board. 

A Nonconformist was once bandying words 
with a curate on the subject of Episcopacy. " I 
should not care to be subject to a bench of 
bishops,'* he observed. " But is there no au- 
thority over you ?" asked the Churchman. " Only 
a board," was the answer. " Well, what is a 
board except a bench with no legs to stand upon ?" 

A Full Excuse. 

When a great outcry was made for money to 
build new churches, a gentleman was asked one 
Sunday whether he had been to church. He 
replied, " No : I have it on the best authority, 
that of the bishops, that there is no room." 

Dififerent Views. 

A lady asked her brother to find her a gov- 
erness, mentioning that she was not very exacting, 
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but that there were certain qualities (and she 
proceeded to euumerate them) which were abso- 
lutely requisite in a candidate for the position. 
He replied, " I have already been on the lookout 
for some time for a young person possessed of all 
the virtues you mention. When I find her I in- 
tend to make her my wife." 

Two Sides to the Question. 

Some one trying to convince a disputatious 
man of a fact, finally exclaimed, '' Why, it is as 
plain as that two and two make four." " But I 
deny that too," persisted the contradictor ; ** for 
2 and 2 make 22." 

Cynical. 
Lady Ashburton, on some one saying that liars 
generally speak good-naturedly of others, replied, 
" Why, if you don't speak a word of truth, it is 
not so difficult to speak well of your neighbor." 

A Cause of Thinness. 

" Don't speak so hardly of ," some one said 

to Lady Ashburton : " he lives on your good 
graces." " That accounts," she replied, *• for his 
being so thin." 
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One Better. 

On its being said that the Mar^chale St.- 
Arnaud was to be created Duchesse d' Alma, some 
one asked Lady Ashburton what title Lady Kag- 
lan was to have ; when she answered, with her 
usual quickness, '' Alma Mater, of course/' 

A Dry Version. 

Miss Burdett-Coutts, talking of the designa- 
tions of the various city companies, said to Bishop 
Wilberforce, " I dare say, bishop, you do not 
know the meaning of a Dry-Salter ?" *' Oh, yes," 
was the ready answer, " I do. A Tate and 
Brady." 

Room for All. 

A conversation arose as to the difficulty of ren- 
dering some English words into Latin. *^You 
cannot put ^ hearse' into Latin," said one. '^ Oh, 
that is very easy," said Bishop Wilberforce : 
" Mors omnibus." 

Note. — Luttrell improvised the following epitaph on a 
man who was run over by an omnibas : 

Killed by an omnibus, — why not ? 

So quick a death a boon is. 
Let not his friends lament his lot, — 

Mors omnibus communis. 
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A Bad Customer. 

When Bishop Wilberforce was a young man, 
he was made rector of Brighstone, which had a 
bad name alike for wrecking and smuggling. 
Before long he took occasion to preach a sermon 
from the text, " Render unto all their dues : 
custom to whom custom,^^ etc. The next morn- 
ing, being half afraid that he might have given 
some offence, he asked a friend who was staying 
with him to go round the parish and learn how 
the sermon had been regarded. To the astonish- 
ment of both, the villagers greatly approved the 
sermon, with the one exception that, while the 
rector had said nothing but what he ought to say, 
he did not practise what he preached. " You 
don't say so !" said the cautious inquirer : " what 
does the rector do that is wrong?" '* Why, sir," 
was the reply, " you see, he told us we ought to 
give custom to whom custom was due ; and yet he 
doesn't deal in the village, but buys his things at 
Newport." 

Life's Pleasures. 

Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, who was devoted to 
study and hated the social distractions that in- 
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terfered with his chosen pursuits, once remarked 
that " life would be very agreeable if it were not 
for its pleasures." 

A Matter of Form. 

An English bishop remonstrated with a clergy- 
man for driving tandem. The latter admitted 
the offence, but refused to see any harm in it. 
" I drive two horses," he said, " so does your 
lordship, only yours are abreast, while one of 
mine goes ahead of the other. ^ The difference is 
a mere form." 

" True," replied the bishop, " it is a matter of 
form, but then form is so much, after all. For 
instance, in pronouncing the benediction, if you 
spread the hands so" (making the usual gesture 
as he spoke), '* you are perfectly right ; but if you 
were to spread them so" (making another gesture 
with thumb to nose and hands tandem-fashion), 
" it would hardly be the same thing." 

An Anti-Benthamite. 

The late Mr. Hayward said of Carlyle that 
his great aim and philosophy of life was ^* the 
smallest happiness of the fewest number." 
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Three versus One. 

A gentleman who had been led by curiosity 
to visit the Positivist Church in London, where 
the doctrine of Humanity was preached to a select 
few, being asked what he had found there, replied, 
" Three persons and no God." 
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